








NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF LINCOLN MINSTER 
FROM 1192 TO 1255, 
By Francis Bonn, M.A-Oxon. [f/ow AJ] and Witttam Warkixs [4% }. 


“N 1898 I had the honour to read a Paper before the Institute on the tallibilitv of docu 
mentary evidence in establishing the chronology of the English Cathedrals.* I was 
not then able to adduce as an instance the history of the building of St. Hugh’s Choir 

in Lincoln Minster: like the rest of the world, I accepted at that time the time-honoured 
opinion that what we see now is that of which St. Hugh of Avalon laid the foundations in the 
year 1192.4 For some years. however, I have suspected that the high vaults of the choir 
are not of the time of St. Hugh: and a cursory examination of the structure at the time of 
the visit of the Royal Archeological Institute to Lincoln in the summer of 1909 convinced me 
that both the choir and its transepts were originally unvaulted. My views as to these vaults 
were set forth briefly at a meeting of the Royal Archwological Institute in the Minster. For 
the time, through pressure of other work. I was unable to prosecute the inquiry: but last 
March I went into the matter more fully, and not only convinced myself that St. Hugh’s work 
originally had no high vaults. but was led to form other views equally subversive of tradi- 
tional opinions. Further investigations kindly made at my request by Mr. William Watkins 
fF.]. of St. Edmond’s Chambers. Lincoln, only strengthened my disbelief in the correctness 
of the accepted theory as to St. Hugh’s work. Here. perhaps. the matter might have rested ; 
for though T had the evidence of my own eyes as to the drastic changes that had been made 
in St. HWugh’s Choir. I hardly dared trust it. But when Mr. Watkins went into the inquiry 
himself systematically and independently, and was unable to explain the facts which he 
observed on any other hypothesis than that here set forth, then at last, feeling that great 
weight attached to his reasoned opinions as a practising architect, long resident in Lincoln 
and familiar with the fabric of the Minster, T set about the preparation, with his assistance, 
of this Paper. 
F. B. 


In the views that will be advanced as to the history of the Minster, it is not to be denied 
that against them is ranged a solid mass of authority. A vast literature has gathered round 
the work of St. Hugh—the first example. as it was held. of ‘‘ pure and undefiled Gothic ’’ in 
this country: this is almost wholly against us. Many who have made a study of the Minster 
have recorded their opinions in print. Those of M. Viollet-le-Due will be found in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, May 1861: those of Sir Gilbert Seott in {rch@ologia, xIlvn., 45: 
the Reports of the Associated Architectural Societies. xii.. 186: and {reheological Journal, 


* Journar R.T.B.A., 21st November 1898. 
r “A.D. 7992 Jacitur fundamentm Ecclesiae Lincolniae.” 7rish Annals of Multifernan 
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xxxii., 229, those of Mr. Edmund Sharpe in the same Reports, ix.. 179, and xii.. 190; 
and in the Lincoln Excursion of the Architectural Association in 1871; those of Mr. J. H. 
Parker in Arch@ologia, xliii.. 73. and xlvii., 41: and in the seventh edition of Rickman’s 
Gothic Architecture, 233: those of Precentor Venables in the Reports of the Associated 
Architectural Societies, xviii. 88; and Archeological Journal, xxxii., 229. xl.. 159 and 3877, 
and xliv.. 194: as well as in the account of Lincoln Minster in Murray's English Cathedrals. 
The documentary evidence has been collected by Rev. J. H. Dimock in the Metrical Life of 
St. Hugh, published in the Roll Series. and in the Reports of the Associated Architectural 
Societies, ix.. 196. In vol. vi. of Dugdale’s Monasticon are valuable plates of the Minster. 
Mr. Charles Wild published 16 plates with an introduction in 1819; among them are internal 
elevations of single bays of the choir, transept and nave. In the Reports of the Associated 
Architectural Societies, xxviii.. 95, are drawings of the Norman Church by the late clerk of 
the works, Mr. J. J. Smith. A large plan was published in The Builder, 21st May, 1887; but 
by an unfortunate oversight in the references to the hatchings all the work of the first period 
is attributed to the second, and vice versa; also the chapter house and its flying buttresses are 
wrongly marked as of the same date. A good section of the choir appears in Professor Charles 
Moore’s Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. Papers also appeared in the 
Lincoln volume of the Archzeological Institute, 1848, by Mr. F. C. Penrose, on the system of 
proportions in the nave: by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, on the ancient sculpture of the Minster, and 
by Mr. C. Winston, on the painted glass. There are also papers on the Minster by Mr. James 
Essex in Arch@ologia, iv., 149; and by Rev. George Ayliffe Poole in the Reports of the Asso- 
ciated Architectural Societies, iv.. 21. Almost all these writers seem to have been of opinion 
that what they saw in the choir, with one possible exception, was of the time of St. Hugh. 
The one exception was the weird clerestory vault. This gave qualms to many: so much so 
that in 1874 a sort of amateur Royal Commission was formed to inspect and report on it. It 
consisted of eminent experts—Sir Gilbert Scott. Mr. J. L. Pearson, consulting architect to the 
Dean and Chapter, and Mr. J. H. Parker: its findings were set forth by Mr. J. H. Parker in 
Archeologia, xlvii., 41. The experts came to the conclusion that ‘‘ the vault of the choir is 
subsequent to St. Hugh’s time.’’ but that the vaults of the aisles of the choir were original 
(p. 234); also that the vaults of the choir transepts are of the original work unaltered (ibid.). 
In 1881 Mr. J. H. Parker wrote that * “‘ the vault of St. Hugh’s choir was either added or 
rebuilt after the fall of the central tower.’’ This date is probably correct; unfortunately, 
in writing that the choir vault may have been rebuilt. Mr. Parker showed that he failed to 
recognise that the choir was originally unvaulted. In the Archologia, xliii., 88, Mr. Parker 
wrote : “‘ The tower in 1287 fell upon the rault of St. Hugh's choir and crushed it completely ”’ 
in this passage Mr. Parker makes it quite clear that in his opinion St. Hugh’s choir was 
originally vaulted. This also was the opinion of Sir Gilbert Scott: for in the Arch@ological 
Journal, xxxii., 235, he says that ‘‘ the choir vault was reconstructed after the disaster of 1237 
upon the original springers’’: and in 1888, in Arch@ologia, xlvii.. that ‘‘ the vaulting of the 
choir is of subsequent date. but was not only always intended, but had in all probability been 
erected ; though it was afterwards damaged by the fall of the central tower, and consequently 
reconstructed.”’ However, Mr. Parker considerably changed his ground, and states he had 
“clearly ascertained that all the vaults, i.e. including those of the aisles. are insertions of 
subsequent periods.’’ and that the aisles as well as the choir had merely wooden roofs. In this 
conflict of opinion there is evidently room for a reconsideration of the whole question. which in 
this Paper is attempted. 


Rickman, 7th edition. iD 159 
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Before we go further, it will be well to list the work which has been attributed to St. Hugh. 
it consists (1) of an apsidal presbyt ry and ambulatory surrounded ly seven chapels, the 
ground-plan of which will be discussed later on | fig. 1}. This presbytery was demolished, 
¢. 1255, to make room for the Angel choir. 

(2) Then come the choir transepts. each now containing two apsidal chapels to the east. 
Counting from the south, those of the south-east transept are the chapels of St. Peter and 
St. Paul: of those of the north-east transept the southern is attributed to St. Hugh,t while 
the northern chapel was rebuilt by Essex in 1772, and will be cited as Essex’s chapel. 

(3) The central tower has been rebuilt, but there probably remain the cores of St. Hugh’s 
two eastern piers. 


(4) He also built each of the bays of the aisles of the central transept adjacent to the 


to St. James and to St. Edward the Martyr; and may 
have laid out the whole of the two central 


central tower, and probably dedicated 


transepts up to the sills of the lower windows. 
St. Hugh began bis work in 1192. and died in 1200. Then there was an interlude of 
three years. William of Blois was bishop from 1208 to 1206—then came another interlude 
of three years; it will be convenient to cite the work of 1200 to 1209 under the name of William 


of Blois. His work probably comprise 


the building of the central tower and completion of 
the central transept, less its vaults: and some abutment to it to the west. 


His work differs 
but little from that of St. 


Hugh, and no doubt was by the same architect, Geoffry de Noiers. 
Hugh of Wells was bishop from 1209 to 1285; to him may be attributed the building of the 
chapter house, and most of the nave, less the vaults: also of the 


lower lateral portions of the 
west front. Robert Grostét 


is bishop from 1235 to 1258; and, after the fall of the central 
tower in 1287.4 rebuilt the tower and repaired or rebuilt the adjacent four bays of the choir, 
e put up all the high vaults and those of the chapter 
house, built the two upper stories of each end-bay of the choir transepts. built the Galilee 
porch, and completed the west front. Morning (¢ haype l and Consistory Court.S The Angel choir 


was commenced in or soon after 1255: whence it is to be inferred that the whole of this work 
Was completed by that date. 


nave, and transept: also, as we believe, h 


Before speaking of the high vaults. it will be convenient to examine the low vaults. viz. 
1 
' 


those of the choir aisles. the northern bay of the north choir transept, the chapels on each 


umes and St. Edward Martvr in the aisles of 


adduced that originally no vaults were intended by 
the original architect, Geoffry de Noiers. First look at 


side of the choir transepts. and those of St. J: 
the central transept. Evidence will b 





hat is known as St. Hugh’s areading 
the double areading which decorates the walls of the choir aisles. the end walls of the choir 
transepts. the Dean’s Chapel. and the boys’ vestry. and the two chapels of the central transept 


adjacent to the tower. In front trefoiled, at the back a pointed arcade. Now the former 


I 


It is convenient to 


- and if so cannot originally have been dedicated to 
it. Really its two western ba formed t } byt im Phe tribution appears to come from C. Wild, 
the bay next to the east, on tl f | 1819 (p. 28) says: ** This chapel was founded 
reredos, was the Saint’s Chaps f St. H ( by Canon William Thornaco, and was dedicated to 
stood his shrine, occupying a sp f 8 feet 1 feet St. Hugh.’’ According to Canon Wordsworth, Wild 
This chapel corresponds to thos St. I t Can this from an anonymous plan of 1771. 
terbury and St. Edward at West I ext it onvenient to speak of a bishop or an abbot 
bay to the east was the pi n pat | ( ‘ ding such 1 such a church or part of a church; 
most bay contained an altar to St. J Baptist Dut it is not to be supposed that he had anything to do 
under the great east window | s sung tl design or the details of construction any more 
daily Mass of the Blessed M he \ f J | had William of Wykeham at Winchester or Alan 
whence ultimately it came | lapel of Walsingham at Ely. 
the Blessed Virgin Marvy Wild calls the Consistory Court the Chapel of the 

t This chapel was built probably by St. Hug i Holy Trinity and Virgin Mary. 
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is completely independent of the latter.” and therefore there is a presumption that it is a 
later addition. It is no more than a presumption, for it might merely be that the masons, for 
their own convenience. worked the two arcadings separately on the bench. But if the inner 











FIG, 2.—SOUTH WALL OF SOUTH CHOIR TRANSEPT. 


pointed arcading be examined, it will be found to oceur with the same mouldings on certain walls 
and without trefoiled arcading in front of it. Now, why should there be at some points single, 
at others double, arcading? The answer is that originally none of the walls had more than single 


* Sir Gilbert Scott admitted that there are two inde- but that after that level the stones pass through the 
pendent walls for about 10 or 12 feet from the ground; wall as usual.—Archeeologia, xlvii. 44. 
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arcading, and that the trefoiled arcading was not added till it had been determined to vault the 
aisles and chapels, and that even then it was only added where the walls were thin; where the 
walls were thick, it was not added—c.y. on the west side of the end bay of the north choir 
transept [ fig. 1, |. In support of this it may be pointed out that St. Hugh’s choir was set out 
two squares wide, each 21 feet 6 inches, and that the junction of the squares occurs precisely in 
the centre of St. Hugh’s piers. Now if another square of 21 feet 6 inches be set out on either 
side, it will be found not to end in the centre of the present aisle walls, but in the centre of the 
aisle walls as they would be were the present trefoiled arcading removed. Without this front 
arcading, the aisle walls have a thickness of only 2 feet 6 inches, which would hardly be adequate 
to carry a vault. Jt would seem that the building, not only of the aisle walls, but also of the 
piers, had proceeded for some distance before it was determined to vault the aisles. Of these 
piers the least altered are the third from the west on either side of St. Hugh’s choir [fig. 1, ¢ |. 
On the side of the main walls of the choir facing the stalls are now marble vaulting shafts. 
These, however, cannot be part of the original work ;: for, as will be seen by reference to fig. 5, 
they would have occupied the centre of each of the narrow bays of the choir, and would therefore 
have passed in front of a triforium opening and a clerestory window. — It is true that in the space 
beneath the flooring of the stalls, there remain the plinths and part of the moulded bases of 
vaulting-shafts. These, however, do not form part of the rubble wall on which St. Hugh’s piers 
rest; it has been cut into to receive them. It follows that the rubble wall being of St. Hugh's 
time, the vaulting-shafts are later. They would doubtless be inserted when the high vault was 
erected, and not till then; they are shown in fig. 6. Up to that time the pier would have only 
three marble shafts-—one to the east. one to the west, and one facing the aisle. About 13880 the 
present stalls were put up, and then, no doubt, the lower part of the vaulting-shafts was cut 
away, and made to rest on corbels which may well be of the date of the stalls. The pier, there- 
fore, having no shaft on this face, probably was to have no shaft on the side facing the aisle, 
being originally planned to have only two marble shafts, one on its east, one on its west side. 
When it was decided to vault the aisle, an additional shaft had to be added to it to carry the 
transverse and diagonal ribs of the aisle vault. Again, a Gothic vault is one constructed with 
the aid of ribs; and is easier to construct if the ribs are equidistant. Butin much of St. Hugh’s 
work there are ribs which can only find a support by wandering off to the right or left; this is 
especially so in the north aisle of the choir. Again, each cluster of ribs in an aisle springs on 
one side from one of the piers of the pler arcade and ought to descend on to the buttressed wall 
opposite. But in the north aisle one of the rib-clusters descends on to the jamb of a window. 


Again, where a rib-cluster springs from between two windows, these windows, for stability, 
should be spaced so as to allow of plenty of masonry between them and room for a buttress 
outside. But in all St. Hugh’s work, and up to the end-bays of the aisles of the central 
transepts, the two lancet windows in each bay of the aisles are set so close together that there is 
barely room outside for a buttress at all, and that has to be of excessive thinness. Again, 


vaulting-shafts have to be set up in the aisles to carry the ribs of the vault, and, for stability, 
they should be set close to the wall or form part ol it. But in St. Hugh's work the aisle walls 
have a double plane of arcading, and in front of that a bench-table ; and then come the vaulting- 
shafts in front of or cut into the bench table. forming an obstruction in the aisles, and losing, 


strength and stiffness by being detached from the walls. ‘The same improper construction is 
emploved in the north aisle of the nave, but is set right in the south aisle. which thus seems the 
later of the two.) Moreover, the vaulting-shafts being an afterthought, it was necessary here 


and there to mutilate the double arcading of the aisle walls in order to get them in: this occurs 
several times in the choir aisles. Nowhere is the awkwardness of the disposition of the vaulting 
shafts more clearly seen than in the south-western corner of the boys’ vestry, where there 


1 


are no fewer than three shafts. one in front of the other—viz. those of the vault. the outer 
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arcading, and the inner arcading respectively. Again, the intermediate buttresses of the aisles 
are not bonded into the walls, as they would be if they were part of the original work. Also the 
vaulting-shafts of the aisles do not centre with the main buttresses (see fig. 1). Whatever may 


be thoneht of the strength of each link of the evidence adduced above, cumulatively they cer- 
tainly seem to show that the aisles and chapels were originally not set out to be vaulted, and 
that the piers had been commenced and the walls built up for some distance before vaulting was 
decided on, and the work already done was remodelled and supplemented. 


We now turn to the high vaults of St. Hugh’s choir transepts and choir, and ask whether 
they are original. The type of vault mainly employed in the high vaults, i.e. those spanning 
the clerestories of the choir transepts and of the central transepts, as well as in the western- 
most bay of the choir, is the sexpartite. Now the choir of Canterbury had been set out 
for sexpartite vaults as early as 1175; there would be nothing surprising, therefore, if the 
sexpartite vaults at Lincoln were of the time of St. Hugh. But there are other important 
peculiarities in the vaulting. Ridge ribs are employed in the high vaults of the choir and 
the central transepts. as well as in the southernmost bay of the south choir transept; and 
the date 1192 is improbably early for such ribs. Moreover. the strange high vault of the 
choir has not only ridge ribs, but also tiercerons;+ it is practically impossible that this com- 
bination of ridge rib and tierceron can have been designed so early as 1192. Again, if the 
vaults were planned in that year, their ribs would be of simple section. This they are not. 
For in all of them—the vaults of the choir, the choir transepts and the main transepts, as 
well as the chapter house and nave—the roll with triple fillet is employed; a moulding which 
is very common in the last half of the thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth century. 
but which we certainly should not expect to find in common use in 1192.5 Again, in the 
vaults of the aisles of the choir and in the chapels of the choir transepts, which are undoubtedly 
of St. Hugh’s time, none of the ribs are moulded on the chamfer plane: whereas rib moulds 
on the chamfer plane occur in all the high vaults of the cathedral. There can be little doubt 
that all the high vaults of the choir and its transepts were built long after St. Hugh’s time, 
probably some forty vears later. 

3ut it may be argued that even if St. Hugh’s clerestories were not vaulted till later. 
they were from the first designed for a vault; otherwise what becomes of the contention that 
his work is *‘ Gothic, pure and undefiled’? Well, consider what a builder does when he 
decides that his church shall have high vaults as well as vaults over the aisles. He not only 
decides beforehand what type of vault it shall have—quadripartite, sexpartite, lierne, or what 
not—and what kind of pier each type requires; but he arranges his piers, buttresses and 
windows with reference to the vault, and moreover elaborates a system of abutment to with- 
stand its thrust. The whole church has to be designed from the vault downwards. Now, in 
1192, Gothic vaulting was not very far advanced; anyone building at that day would surely 
so arrange his ground plan as to make his task easy. Well, the task of vaulting is facilitated 
if each bay of the vault is made an accurate rectangle; it is made more difficult if the 
rectangular form is deviated from. But if The Builder plan be inspected, it will be found 
that many of the bays are anything but accurate rectangles; this is especially so in the central 
transepts. Again. it is verv desirable that all the bays should tally in dimension, so that 


In the aisles the vaalting is mainly quinquepartite ; { Examples of the triple-fillet from the pier arches of 
but this is merely sexpartite vaulting with one inter Lincoln nave, and of the choir of the Temple Church, 
mediate rib necessarily omitted, because there was a London, consecrated in 1240; the vaulting ribs of 
pier-arch on one side of each bay, and no support was — Rievaulx choir, and the windows of Stone Church, nea 
to be had on this side for an intermediate rib. Gravesend, and Gu'sborough choir, are illustrated in 

t Illustrated in Gothic Architecture in England, pp Gothic Architecture in England, pp. 668, 675, and 699 


324, 327. 
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the centering used in ove bay may be re-used in the next. and so on. But in the aisles and 
transepts of St. Hugh's choir the bays vary greatly in area. Again, if a builder determines 
to vault his clerestories, he has to bear in mind that there will be several hundred more tons 
to be supported than if he were content with a wood roof only: he ought, therefore, to make 
his piers massive and his walls thick. But the third pier from the west in the choir—the 
only one which retains its original form—is by no means massive; and the aisle walls of the 
choir are thinner than those of the central transepts and the nave, the latter of which was 
undoubtedly intended from the first fo be vaulted. \gain, one of the most difficult problems 
in the early Gothic churches was to get an adequate amount of light: and he who would build 
a high vault had to take care not to obstruct his clerestory windows. Now in the choir 
transepts and central transepts this is provided for; each bay contains only two lancet lights, 
and readily admits of sexpartite vaulting. But in the choir th clerestory hays, except the 
westernmost, each contain three lancet lights : moreover, each bay isnarrow. When, therefore, 


the clerestories of the choir were vaulted, the windows were considerably obstructed. It was 
probably to minimise the obstruction as much as possible that the queer design of the present 
choir vault is due. In the nave the builder got rid of the difficulty in quite a simple fashion by 
increasing very considerably the breadth of the bays.' But the most serious matter was to pro- 
vide adequate abutment for the high vault. This is done in the choir by a most elaborate 
combination of clerestory buttresses, aisle buttresses, flying buttresses, and transverse arches 
spanning the triforium chamber. Let us examine each of these [fie. 4). As for the main 
buttresses of the aisles. for the greater part ol their height thes ure plainly original, This is 
proved by the accurate way in which their strings fit the bands and strings of the shafts and sills 
of the windows and the ground course. But their upper portions were plainly built at the same 
time with the flying buttresses. and these latter did not exist in the original work. The proof of 
this is that. though the fliers now butt on to a clerestory buttress. where there 1s now a clerestoryv 
buttress, there was originally, as will be seen later, a clerestory window. The flying buttresses 
could not butt on to glass. and therefore cannot, any more than the upper parts of the main 
aisle buttresses. belong to the original work of St. Hugh. Moreover, if the flying buttresses are 
compared with those of the choir of Canterbury, Chichester and New Shoreham, it will be seen 
that they are of much too advanced a type of design for the vear 1192. That the flving but- 


] 


tresses are not part of the original work was the opmion of Sir Gilbert Scott and his col- 
leagues, who ** decided that the flying buttresses and the upper parts of the (aisle) buttresses 
connected with them are later additions. and that the intermediate buttresses (of the aisles) 
are also additions.”’ § They also decided that “‘the arches crossing the triforium chamber 
transversely between the aisle vault and its roof were prepared for and intended from the 
first. but were not actually constructed till somewhat later. and then of a reduced thick- 
ness..” This may be true as regards the footings ef the transverse arches shown in sec- 
tion it. The experts, however, seem not to have noticed that just beneath the aisle roof 
there was originally, as will be shown later. an open niche at this spot, and consequently at 
first there was not a clerestory buttress: and if there was no clerestory buttress it follows that 


neither was there anv transverse rch. Again, if the exterior of the choir be compared 
On the north side a beginning wa { ide of Che abutment svster s probably borrowed from 
a nave considerably lower than the ex ne, and ( terbu hoir, where there is the same combination 
when the north aisle of the existing 1 is con if exte l flying buitress and internal transverse arch. 
menced this bit of walling was ved t mail t § Archwological Journal, xxxviii., 235. 
is to be seen in the Dean’s garden at tl 1 n of the Fig. 3 is a transverse section of the orginal choir; 
entral transept and nav tv be noticed that the hut. to elucidate the text. a clerestory buttress and 
western wall is much thicker than the easter? igment ti erse h are shown, though as a matter of fact 
t See Wild. plate 3. for internal « rf the ev were not added till long afterwards. 


nave and chon 
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with that of the nave* it will be seen that the clerestory windows of the latter are set con- 
siderably lower than the parapet. This is not so in the choir. ‘The object of so doing in 
the nave was by the additional courses of masonry to weight the clerestory walls against the 
thrusts of the vault. The fact that this precaution was not adopted in the choir points to the 
inference that it was intended to have a wood roof only. Another curious little fact tells the 
same tale. On the north side of the nave, as shown in Mr. Sharpe’s drawing,* slits to ventilate 
the roof timbers occur in groups of four. There are no ** ventilators ’’ where they would be 
blocked by the vault. In the choir, on the other hand, they are continuous, and many are actually 
blocked by the vault (fig. 4). Evidently the nave was meant to be vaulted ; the choir was not. 
The fact, already mentioned, that originally there were no vaulting shafts, tells the same tale. 
Other considerations of a general character point in the same direction. The choir is unusually 
broad. As measured by Mr. Watkins, it has, like the nave, a breadth of 46! feet between the 
clerestory walls. It is surpassed only by York, which has a span of 45 feet, but which has not a 
stone vault. Ripon nave, also unvaulted, has a span of 40 feet. It is not till we reach the 
French choir of Canterbury that we find a stone vault with a span of 89 feet. Prima facie, it is 
improbable that any one in England would dream of vaulting a span of 40} feet so early as 1192. 
Moreover, St. Hugh's choir, before it was remodelled, belonged, as will be shown, to the York- 
shire school of Gothic. With this school high vaults were at no time popular, and least of all in 
the earlier Gothic of the north of England. Look at the choir, too, from an artistic point of 
view. Innumerable are the complaints made about the ** crushing lowness’’ of St. Hugh’s 
choir, which has unfortunately conditioned the design of the Angel choir also. At present the 
height of the choir up to the ridge of the vault is but 74 feet, which, with a span of 40} feet, gives 
intolerable proportions. But the interior would be far loftier if there were no vault. especially 
if the roof, as in the naves of Peterborough and Ely, were of the trussed rafter type: its collar- 
beams might rise much above the wall plate. In that case the interior would be lofty and 
impressive, and the proportion of height to span as satisfactory as it is now the reverse. It is 
hardly conceivable that the architect who designed the tall and slender facades of the transepts 
can have intended to have an interior of such wretched proportions as are seen in the present 
choir | fig. 3 | 
Now turn to the elevations. It may be said at once that St. Hugh’s Church was almost as 
different from the present one as chalk from cheese. ‘lo recover the originai design. from the 
exterior must be removed the intermediate buttresses of the aisles, the upper portions of thi 
miuin buttresses, the flying buttresses, and the clerestory buttresses ; and in place of each of the 
latter must be inserted a broad « lerestory window | fig. 8}. From the interior must be r¢ moved 
the high vaults, the casing of the piers, and the whole of the triforium arcade. An additional 
broad clerestory window must be inserted where now the high vault springs ; and for the present 
triforium, with its single low areade. must be substituted two lofty continuous arcades with a 
longitudinal passage running between them. ‘The timber roofs, now hidden by vaulting, will b 
visible, and the interior will be lofty, at least 80 feet high, and of good proportions. As for th 
ground story, its pier arches are unchanged ; but most of the piers have lost shafts, and have been 
strengthened by the addition of stout columns, with broad fillets, of the yellow Lincoln stone. 
Precisely the same process has been employed in increasing the bulk of the piers which carry the 
central tower. The marble shafts of the tower piers may well come in the main from the 
piers of the original central tower: and the new thickened piers of the tower carry new broad 
arches. In the central transept all the piers seem to have been rebuilt, for they all contain 
columns of late character. like those in the choir piers and those of the central tower: stout 
* Tilustrated in Gothie Architecture in England, p been blocked, perhaps when the fourteenth-century 


115. parapet was built. 
t On the south side most of the “ ventilators” have 
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coursed columns of Lincoln freestone with broad fillets. That this is so is borne out by a curious 
fact, viz. that in several cases in the piers of the central transept the original shafts with their 
foliated capitals remain intact ; but to give them due proportion to the capitals of the added free- 
stone columns a plain shaped block about 3} inches deep has been added between the stems of 
the original foliage and the necking below. The westernmost bay of the clerestory was 
originally as wide as the rest of the bays, and no doubt contained three lancet lights ; but when 
the tower arches were made much thicker, this bay was narrowed so much that there was only 
room for two lights, and it had to be vaulted differently from the other bays. 

The most extraordinary change is that which took place in the triforium. It is hardly to be 
expected that the explanation of this now to be set forth will find ready credence. We can only 
plead that we arrived at it independently ; that it seemed to us for a long time wildly improb- 
able, but that the facts have to be accounted for in some way, and we can find no other explana- 
tion which fits them. What puzzled us completely at first, and what ultimately led to our view 
as to the remodelling of the triforium, was the presence of three little apertures at the foot of the 
windows in each bay of the clerestory. They are well shown in fig. 6, but from the pave- 
They have, therefore, either been missed by visitors 
to the Minster, or, with Sir Charles Anderson, have been regarded as one of the ‘‘ freaks ’’ of 
Geoffry de Noiers. But builders do not spend time and money in perpetrating freaks, at any 
rate not when they lessen the stability of the fabric as these do. And in addition to these there 
If one passes along the clerestory passage—which few care to do, as it is unrailed 


ment of the choir cannot be seen. 


are others. 
one finds in the same plane as the three smaller openings another larger opening behind the 
In all cases it is blocked up, but with masonry only 4 inches thick. The 
other three openings pierce through the wall (see the photograph, fig. 7)* just below the roof 
timbers of the triforium chamber, as did the big aperture also originally. At present it is 
blocked outside by a clerestory buttress built against it. ‘The three smaller openings—we will 
take leave to call them are 2 feet 6 inches wide; the piers between them 
are also 2 feet 6 inches wide: the soffits of their arches are 1 foot 9 inches broad; the large 
t feet broad. The are at the 
same level, but the clerestory passage sinks two steps in front of the large ‘* pigeon-hole.”’ 
This seemed inexplicable at first, but the explanation is simple enough. 


spring of the vault. 


‘* pigeon-holes *’ 


** pigeon-holes “’ are apexes of all the four ** pigeon-holes ”’ 
There are above 
head bonding blocks which tie the springers of the vault to the back wall. But for the 
lowering of the passage one would strike one’s head against the bonding blocks in passing 
behind the springers of the vault. The ‘* pigeon-holes”’ occur in situ on both sides of the 
choir transepts (except the end bays, which, as will be shown later, are work of a much later 
period), on both sides of the choir, but are blocked up in the westernmost bay on each side, which 
was largely rebuilt after the fall of the central tower in 1237, and along the east side of the two 
central transepts. They also exist on the west side of the central transepts, but here they are 
no longer ‘‘ pigeon-holes,’’ but are 8 feet high and descend to the floor of the triforium wall 
The purpose of the ** pigeon-holes ’’—first one large, then three small ones—at first 
completely puzzled us, but we arrived separately at the same conclusion—Mr. Watkins by com- 
paring certain churches in Italy, and myself by comparing Ripon nave as originally built+—that 


passage. 








* For the photographs in this paper we are indebted 
to Mr. S. Smith, Steep Hill, Lincoln, whose collection 
of photographic postcards numbers over 500, and in- 
cludes not merely general views but an immense amount 
of detail, e.g. the foliated caps, the angels in the tri 
forium of the Angel Choir, the wood bosses of the 
cloister vault, &c. Of no cathedral, here or abroad, 
has such a valuable series of illustrations been pro 
duced. Mr. Smith will send the whole or any set of 


postcards for selection. I make no apology for giving 
Mr. Smith the publicity of the JournaL. If he had 
done this work in France he might have received the 
Légion dhonneur, as did M. Trompette for smaller 
services in Rheims Cathedral.—F.B. 

+ See Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration of the old un- 
aisled nave, obtained by putting together the fragments 
which still remain at either end of the present nave ; re- 
produced in fig. 12 from the Arch@ological Journal, xxx. 
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all four originally descended to the floor of the triforium, forming four plain and unmoulded 
arches. In front of these would be a similar set of arches, more ornate however, being 
flanked by shafts with moulded arches, bases, and with foliated capitals. Our conjecture was 
strengthened by the fact that precisely such a combination exists en the eastern side of the 
easternmost bays of the north and south triforium of the nave (it is well seen from the opposite 
triforium bay of the choir); the only difference is that in the bay of the nave triforium there is 
only a passage between the double arcade, whereas in St. Hugh's work there was also behind it a 
triforium chamber [fig. 8]. Precisely as in Ripon nave, narrow and wide bays alternated 
(fig. 12]. At Lincoln each narrow bay contained an opening 4 feet wide, and each wide bay 











FIG. 7.—EAST WALL OF SOUTH TRIFORIUM OF CHOIR. 


three openings, each 2 feet 6 inches wide. It was doubtless to throw all the light possible 
through these openings that St. Hugh made his aisle walls so lofty that he could insert two pairs 
of lancet windows in each bay of the upper part of the aisle wall [fig. 4|.* Of the ** pigeon- 
holes ’’ our explanation is that they are fragments of St. Hugh’s triforium arcade, which, with 
the exception of the acutely pointed heads, was taken out and replaced by the present 
triforium arcade without taking down the clerestory or the roof. This seems an amazing thing 
to do, and at first staggered us. But other tours de force may be called to mind. In the 
fourteenth century all the thirteenth-century arches in Carlisle choir were left standing, but 


* These pairs of small triforium windows are found they do not occur in the southernmost bay of the 
not only in the whole of St. Hugh’s work but up to the | southern choir transept. 


ends of the central transepts. It is significant that 
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were supplied with new piers. In York transept a broad arch and a narrow arch were inter- 
changed without taking down the triforium, clerestory, or root; other instances might be quoted. 
And though the job would look hazardous, it would be quite within the scope of a careful con- 
tractor nowadays. It could be done, and that without danger to the fabric, by trussing with 
strong timber the openings at each side of a single bay of the triforium, and then fixing trans- 
verse needles through the ** pigeon-holes *’ at the spring of each of their arches, with trussed 
supports at each end. ‘This would make the wall of the clerestory above quite secure ; so that a 
whole bay of the triforium could be taken out and a new one inserted without risk to the sur- 
rounding work. It may be added that when the new church of St. Swithin at Lincoln was built 
by Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, it was found that before the roof could be put on the piers had 
been crushed owing to the rocking of the nave walls by the wind: and it was found necessary to 
truss the pier arches and to insert new piers. This was successfully done. That St. Hugh's 
triforium at Lincoln was dealt with in some such fashion in the thirteenth century appears not to 
admit of doubt. It may be urged that the arch moulds of St. Hugh's triforium as we see it now 
are of the simple type which is seen in his work in the ground story; and that if the triforium 
had been rebuilt say ¢. 1250 the arch moulds would not be of the type of 1192, but of more 
elaborated type. e.g. such as is seen in the triforium of the nave. The answer is that the 
triforiuin arcade would be rebuilt as far as possible with the old materials. The arch moulds are 
merely St. Hugh's arch moulds set in a different fashion: arch moulds, marble shafts, foliated 
capitals, moulded capitals, bands, and bases could be, and no doubt were, re-used. But putting 
detail aside, and apart from the fact that the ** pigeon-holes ’’ can be explained on no other 
supposition, it is a fact that on a bright day any one standing in St. Hugh’s triforium chamber 
can see that the masonry on either side of the ** pigeon-holes *’ is quite different from that below 
and superior to it. The line of demarcation occurs sharply at the foot of the “* pigeon-holes *’ 

above it all is St. Hugh’s work, below all is of later date down to the triforium floor. (See the 
photograph, fig. 7.) 

If any still are incredulous, turn to the clerestory. On a sunny day last September, when 
passing along the backs of the high vaults of the choir and the choir transepts, it was possible to 
distinguish the outlines of a complete set of clerestory windows, all blocked.* one between each 
pair of vaults. A ladder and lantern were lowered into one of the pockets of the vault, and it 
was possible to ascertain exactly the position and breadth of the blocked window below. The 
apex of the window rose to the sill of the adjoining ** ventilators *’ [fig. 4], and was precisely 
level with the apexes of the existing lancet windows of the clerestory. The width of the window 
was nearly 8 feet 6 inches. thus being of the same width as the existing central lights of each bay 
of the clerestory. Owing to the meeting of the vaults at this point it was not possible to probe 
down to the sill of the window. but the measuring-rod gave a height of a little over 12 feet from 
the apex of the window downwards. Since the existing clerestory windows are 15 feet high, it is 
likely that the blocked window extended some 8 feet lower down behind the vaulting, its lower 
portion now buried in the masonry of the vaults. Drawn out on paper | fig. 4| this means that 
in the portions of clerestory wall now abutted by flying buttresses, and which are now decorated 
by two panels of arcading, there was originally no clerestory buttress or flier, but a single broad 
panel containing a lancet window of the same breadth as the larger windows in the clerestory. 
On examining tlie clerestory wall outside from the aisle roof,+ it was seen moreover that the 
masonry is not of the orderly character shown in Mr. Sharpe’s drawing [fig. 4], but is put 
together of all sorts of blocks, evidently not as they had been brought from the quarry and the 


* Mr. Parker had seen those of the eastern transepts, +t This can be seen with the aid of a glass if the 
but he styles them “the heads of lancet-shaped panels.” southern clerestory of St. Hugh’s choir be examined 
What he meant by that we do not know Irchwologia, from the high road, 


xivii.. p. 42 
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bench, but old blocks, largely small, re-used. Only the jambs of the narrow lancets appeared 
to be original ; the masonry between each pair of narrow lancets had evidently been taken out 
and reset when for the window was substituted a clerestory buttress. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that for every three windows there now are in the clerestory, originally there were 
four ; in fact, it was almost a continuous sheet of glass, and with the well-lit triforium must have 
made the choir far brighter than it is at present. It should be noticed also that the broad 
blocked window oi the clerestory is correlated to the broad blocked ‘* pigeon-hole ’’ below in the 
original fabric of the triforium; the existence of either practically connotes the existence of the 
other. Again, internally the spandrils of the clerestory wall are perforated with a sort of plate 





























FIG, 8.—WESTERN TRIFURIUM OF CENTRAL TRANSEPT. 


tracery of trefoils and quatrefoils*—-surely a remarkable feature to appear so early as 1192. 
Evidently the clerestory wall has been largely rebuilt. and when the rebuilding was going on 
the opportunity was seized to beautify it with trefoils and quatrefoils such as abound in the 
triforium arcade of the nave, which was already completed. This appears to be the strange 
story of the clerestory. If it be accepted, the still stranger story of the triforium may be 
accepted also. 

What was the motive for the conversion of the double arcade of St. Hugh's triforium into 
a single one and for the remodelling of the clerestory? A change involving so great an expendi- 


* In the drawing of the internal elevation of the Till lately it was covered with plaster. It was only 
choir in Sharpe’s Seven Periods, reproduced on p. 111 when the plaster was removed that the trefoils and 
of Gothic Architecture in England, and in fig. 6 of this quatrefoils were opened to view 

Paper, the wall of the clerestory is wrongly drawn 
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ture would hardly have been incurred from artistic motives only. ‘There must have been some 
serious constructional reason at the bottom. hat can hardly have been anything but the 
decision to insert vaults beneath the wood roof. For high vaults Geoffry de Noiers had made 
no provision. His clerestory was an almost continuous sheet of glass. His triforium also was, 
similarly, a continuous open arcade. Moreover the triforium was of skeleton construction. 
It consisted of two thin walls separated by a wall passage. ‘The designer of the vault may well 
have hesitated to poise his vault on these two independent walls, and have considered it in- 
dispensable to substitute the single and more solid triforium wall which we see now. Of the 
old triforium, however. he would preserve as much as he could—-viz. the apexes of the arches 
of the old inner arcade ; it was not necessary to remove these, for he had arranged for his vault 
to start below their springs. As to the design adopted in the new triforium, it is evidently 
borrowed from the magnificent nave” ; it is one of the instances—rare except in the fourteenth 
century——where a deliberate attempt was made to gain harmony and unity by assimilating 
new to old work. The trefoils and quatrefoils of the new triforium arcade and those of the 
clerestory are plainly derivatives from the ornamentation of the triforium of the nave. 

The alterations in the clerestory were on a much less extensive scale than in the triforium ; 
internally, what we see from the pavement. other than the vault, is largely St. Hugh’s work, 
except in the westernmost bay of the choir. The triforium arcade, on the other hand, was 
wholly remodelled. The work seems to have been pushed on with great haste; and there is 
a marked difference between the masonry around the *‘* pigeon-holes ’’ and the work below. 
as the photograph shows [fig. 7]; in the southern triforium of the choir several of the trefoils 
and quatrefoils of the spandrels of the arcade are cut in the rudest and clumsiest way possible. 
Another curious evidence of haste and carelessness is that in the triforium chamber the lower 
part of each clerestory buttress, though it was built inside the chamber and out of the reach of 
rain, has its weatherings throated to throw off rain: apparently a hurried order was given te 
the masons to prepare weatherings for clerestory buttresses, and they were not told which part 
of the buttress would be above the aisle roof and would require throatings, and which would 
be under the shelter o 


the roof and would not. Very deplorable, too, are the freestone 
columns, destitute of capitals. which were inserted to strengthen the piers of the choir; while 
the ** pound of candles ’’+ in each of the westernmost bays of the triforium of the choir is 
simply atrocious. Evidently the choir was badly wanted, and the orders were to push on 
with the work with the greatest possible speed; and to this everything was subordinated. 


Precentor Venables acknowle dged that the altera lrcheological Journal, vol. x1... pp. 378, 385. 
tions in the triforium of the choir and of the transepts +t Perhaps these were but temporary insertions till 
exactly agree with the style of the nave.” Unfortu the new tower should have settled to its bearings, and 
nately he believed that the nave design v based on were meant then to be removed, an intention never 
that of the choir, whereas the opposite the case carried out 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 
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The Life of Giorgio Vasari. By Robert W. Carden, 

A.RJI.B.A. Large 80. Lond. 1910. Price 16s. net. 

Lee Warner, publisher to the Medici Society.| 

This is a book which was well worth the doing, 
and doing well, and we concede at once to the 
author that, as a whole, he has done it very well. 
Giorgio Vasari is a household name the world over, 
and Mr. Carden has gone far to make him a house- 
hold intimate. He starts with the great initial 
advantage in his subject, of a well-known figure, 
whose personal entity, however, has never been 
fully portrayed, and whose life not only covers a 
supremely interesting period, but whose intended 
revelation of its manifold intimacies and contacts, 
with greater and more imposing personalities than 
his own, has been a self-revelation of the most 
vivid order. 

We all know, and I hope love, Vasari’s Lives, 
but our interest in that invaluable book has been, 
I imagine, chiefly and generally in its subjects 
rather than its author ; in the work, in the doings 
and sayings, the successes and the failures of the 
wonderful crowd introduced to us, rather than in 
the admirably garrulous historian of the group. 

Vasari has been to most of us little more than the 
showman of his inimitable procession. We have 
been apt to overlook his claims to be remembered as 
painter and architect. Mr. Carden, albeit, treating 
him somewhat patronisingly, thoroughly estab- 
lishes his claims to a record, at any rate, of honour- 
able mediocrity and of undeniably prodigious 
industry. He seems indeed to make out a much 
better case for Vasari than he at all intends. 
Though he laughs at his vanity and pretentiousness, 
he shows him as naively vain and honestly preten- 
tious. Though he somewhat impugns his courage 
in flying before the plague, and consistently avoid- 
ing the horrid front of war, he makes it evident that 
in his work his courage knew no bounds. He was 
ever ready, no matter how busy, to undertake 
tremendous and simultaneous tasks in architec- 
ture, in painting, or in pageantry. We find him in 
Florence in 1564, occupied at the same moment with 
half a mile of bridge corridor linking the Palazzo 
Vecchio with the Pitti, with the myriad detailsof the 
decoration of the route for the wedding procession 
of Francesco de Medici and Giovanna of Austria, 
and with the decorative completion of the great 
Sala, whose painted ceiling of extreme elaboration 
und enormous wall pictures crowded with a thou- 
sand figures were more than enough to claim the 
full time and attention of the most gifted and in- 
dustrious artist. And so throughout his career he 
stuck at nothing, he was afraid of nothing, in the 
way of artistic undertaking. His energy was inex- 
haustible, his industry colossal. Though mentally, 


perhaps not richly, endowed, he possessed the 
supreme eifts for achievement of any sort, of abso- 
lute conviction, of unshakable self-conceit. Mr. 
Carden portrays his character well—on the one side, 
his inherent mediocrity, his bourgeois tone of mind, 
his childish vanity with its concomitant huffiness ; 
on the other, his ingenuity, his perseverance, his 
loyal service and loyal friendships, his family affec- 
tion, and his saving grace of humour. All these 
qualities are fully evinced by his letters, as well as 
by his comments in the Lives. He was intensely 
human was Vasari, naive and astute, timorous 
and bold; a kindly clubbable sort of man, ob- 
viously well liked by those who knew and employed 
him, though, obviously also, regarded by many of 
them as something of a noodle. If, however, you 
may know a man by his friends, it must be con- 
ceded that Vasari had friendships which would 
have honoured the The conspicuous in- 
stance, of course, is Michelangelo, whose letters to 
Vasari leave no room for doubt as to the actual 
intimacy, and to whom the latter seems to have 
been a sort of artistic Boswell. If, however, we are 
to compare Vasari to any Briton, he is really much 
more comparable, in character and quality of 
mind, to the immortal Samuel Pepys, always 
omitting the amorous levity so frankly displayed 
by the diarist. Pepys and Vasari had much in 
common, the mixture of naive credulity and scep- 
tical astuteness, the kindly vanity, the humour, the 
love of display, the warm friendliness, and family 
piety. And if there is kinship in their type of 
character, there is also similarity in the debt we 
owe them both. Both have portrayed for us with 
inimitable simplicity the greatest and most notable 
of their contemporaries. Both have left us an 
invaluable picture of their times, and surely both, 
in spite of their follies and weaknesses, or perhaps a 
little on account of them, have earned a warm 
posthumous affection which they are never likely 
to lose. 

Mr. Carden is nowhere more interesting than 
where he deals with Vasari’s love of his native 
Arezzo, of his house building and pious glorifica- 
tion of his family chapel, his acquired estate, and 
his little country gentleman’s interludes of rustica- 
tion. This all sounds the human note, and brings 
the good Giorgio closer to the understanding and 
nearer to the hearts of this generation of week- 
endets. 

Mr. Carden has made a good and pleasant book, 
without grace of style, yet thoroughly readable, and 
giving every indication of much research and 
thorough honesty of compilation. What appears 
to be a fear of repetition in reference to events once 
stated, occasionally tends to the confusion of the 
reader, and we should like to suggest to the author, 
for the future editions which we hope to see, an 
entire revision of the most inadequate index and 
the insertion of successive marginal dates. 

EpWARD WaRREN, F-S.A. [F.]. 


best. 
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SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA 


The later work of Sir J ( 0) 
R.A, RWS. By Rudolf 1 
Number of The Art J 
& Co., 7 City Garden Row. ( 


The Christmas number of The Art Journal | 


appeared in the form ( I Pal bri anti ! t¢ ‘ na 
beautifully illustrated monograph on the later, and in 
some respects more lmnyp\ rtant. works of Sir I ence 
Alma-Tadema. Published as a Sseaue te ormel] 
review of the artist’s life and work. Mr. D hal 
whom no one is better qualified to discuss the 
essential characteristics of Sir L rence § t, has 
given, in the present annual, comprehensive, 
analytical, and eritical study of the creative powel 
and genius of one of the most scholarly painters of the 
day, whose productions are thi f exceptional 
educational value. For example, as t] uthor of 
the monograph points out, Sir Lawrence's pictures 
have already heen largely instrument l ( islne 
classic art and classic customs to become familiar to 
more than one generation of our fellow-countrymen. 

Indeed, Mr. Dircks does not overstate 4 n 
saying that Sir L. Alma-Tadema, per! r 
extent than any other painter of [1s ( made 
“the realisation of ancient ar ecturt nd, in 
large measure, the ancient life of Greece dh 
fireside matter.” But although the artist timate 
knowledge of classic art lias beer wel ( ressed 
in many justly admired pictures, vet, 1 lition, lus 
spe ial sift for constructive architect omMpo- 
sition has also been utilised, on occasion, in connec- 
tion with the preduction of p cen 
rendering of ancient times. 

And so, at various epoch-n ! periods u 
histrionic art, Sir Lawren e's 
of form and detail and the archiwoloei ecuracy ol 
his architectural knowledge have bee \ pie 10] 
presentation to the public through the medium of 
the late Sir Henry Irving, Sir H. Be m ' 
and Mr. F. R. Benson. 

Excellent examiples of thi rtist Ss powers 1 
altogether different field of art are to be s t the 
R.I.B.A. in the form of portraits ol r" past 
Presidents, viz. : John Whicheord (p 188? 
Alfred Waterhouse (1891); nd Georve Aitehiso} 
(1900). 

In recalline the fact that most of Sir Lawrence 
portraits are those of close perso hy ls, Ma. 
Dircks describes them as being depicted by the 
artist in “a certain genial spirit of n ( and 
he quotes the latter as s ying with regard to one of 
them, viz. the Aitchison portrait, “ 1 did not paint 


the professor, I painted my friend. 
The carefully selected illustrations—over fifty 1 


number—which include reproductions of s rf tha 
artist’s finest works, emph sise the justice of Mr. 
Direks’ appreciative, albeit  discrimu and 
critical, remarks on the admirable result of the 


artist’s busy life. 
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A chronological record of the 400 pictures painted 
by SL L. Alma-Tadema, bet ween the years 1&5] and 
1910, is a and interesting feature of this 
excellent Art Annual, upon the production of which 
both autho 


useful 


and publishers are to be congratulated. 
AtrreD W. 8. Cross [F.]. 


THE PAVIORS’ COMPANY. 
f Worshipt Company of Laviors. By 
Crark / | Ae. ee Prive ely proited for the 
( t Pa rs, 1909, 

This is another welcome volume giving an excel- 
lent account of a City company, and Mr. Charles 
Welch, F.S.A., is to be congratulated upon his 
work, which is a companion volume to lis History 
Pewterers’ It is to be regretted 
that several of the City companies have not issued 
similar volumes. compiled from their records ; but 
i history such as the one under consideration should 
i reminder to them to follow a good example. 


i the ('on) pany. 


act asi 

There is one rather important omission : ho 
menticn is made of the fact that all the records are 
they are the 
property ol the Corporation ol London, and de- 
posited in the Guildhall library, which also pos- 
sesses a large amount of literature ¢ oncerning other 
information which cannot be 
found at the British Museum or any other library. 
The earliest record of the Paviors’ Company 
! he date 1597, and the history is well re- 
corded by documents until th year 1845. After 
t d no meeting was held for forty years. 

conference was held at the Guildhall 
1889, fresh rules were drawn up, and 
resuscitated. A livery was 
the Court of Aldermen on 15th May, 


no longer owned by the company ; 


City companies 
| 


pears 1 


that date, 
Kventually 
on 8th M 
the company Was 
OTanted py 
1895. 

The Company is now in a flourishing condition, 
and this is due in no slight degree to the popular 
clerk, Mr. W. Phené Neal, who was appointed about 
The Court has recently been twice 
enlarged, and there is provision on the Livery for 
architects and surveyors. The Paviors’ Company 

hould be of special interest to members of those 
protessions, and any application made to the 
Clerk by a member of the R.I.B.A. would have 
most favourable consideration. 

Sypney Perks, F.S.A. [F.]. 


nve years avo. 
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9 Conpurr Street, Lonpon, W., 26th Norember 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 
Proposed New By-Law. 


The PRESIDENT (Mr. Leonard Stokes), at the 
General Meeting last Monday, explaining the 
Council’s reasons for proposing the introduction 
of the new by-law of which notice had been given, 
stated that the existence of such a provision in the 
Institute By-laws might possibly enable them to 
get some reduction in the rates, if not entire ex- 
emption. % He therefore moved on behalf of the 
Council that a by-law in the following terms be 
submitted for the approval of the Privy Council, 
v1z.— 

* That the Royal Institute shall not make any 
dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money 
unto or on behalf of any of its members.” , 

The resolution having been seconded by the 
Hon. Secretary and carried, the President stated 
that, in accordance with clause 33 of the Charter, 
it would come up again for confirmation at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 


New Regulations for Architectural Competitions. 

At the same meeting the PRESIDENT, in ac- 
cordance with the notice printed on the Agenda, 
formally presented the new draft Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions which had been ,ap- 
proved by the Council and issued to members with 
the last number of the JournaL. The document 
Was as follows : 

Recurarions OF THE Roya Instirure or Bririsy 

ARCHITECTS FOR ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS.* 

It is assumed that the object of the Promoters is t 
obtain the best design for the purpose in view. This 
object may best be secured by conducting all Competi 
tions upon the lines laid down in the following regula- 
tions, which have been framed with a view to securing 
the best results to the Promoters with scrupulous fair 
ness to the competitors. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and Allied Societies do not compete excepting under 
conditions based on these regulations. 

Compliance with the following regulations (1) to (/’) 
is considered to be essential : 


* The Regulations are not intended to apply to small 
limited private competitions 
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A) There shall be in every Competition one or more 
fully qualified professional Assessors, to whom the 
whole of the designs shall be submitted ; the awards 
to be made in strict adherence to the conditions 
formulated in each particular case. 

(4) No Promoter of a Competition, and no Assessor 

engaged upon it, nor any employee of either, shall 

compete OR ASSIST A COMPETITOR, or act as Archi- 
tect for the proposed work. 

Kach design shall be accompanied by a declaration, 

signed by the competitor, stating that the design is 

his own personal work, and that the drawings have 


~ 





been prepared under his own supervision. A su 
cessful competitor must be prepared to satisfy the 
Assessor or Assessors that he is the Jona fide author 
of the design he has submitted and that he pos 
sesses the necessary qualifications for the appoint- 
ment of Architect for the work. 

The premiums shall be paid in accordance with the 
Assessor's award, and the author of the design 
placed first by the Assessor shall be employed to 
carry out the work, unless the Assessor shall be 
satisfied, upon some objection being raised to the 
employment of the author cf the selected design to 
carry out the work, that such objection is valid, in 
which case the author of the design placed next in 
order of merit shall be employed. ‘The setting aside 


D 


of the Assessor’s award for any other reason consti- 
tutes a breach of faith on the part of the Promoters. 
[If no instructions are given to the author of the 
design selected by the Assessor or Assessors to pro- 


t 


ceed within twelve months from the date of the 
award, or if the proposed works are abandoned by 
the Promoters, then he shall receive payment for 
his services in connection with the preparation of 
the Competition drawings of a sum equal to 14 per 
cent. on the amount of the estimated cost, and if 
the work is subsequently proceeded with the 1} per 
cent, previously paid to him shall form part of his 
ultimate commission, 

The selected Architect shall be paid in accordance 
with the Schedule of Charges sanctioned and pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


~ 


1.—The Promoters of an intended Competition should, 
\S THEIR FIRST STEP, appoint one or more professional 
Assessors, architects of established reputation, whose 
yppointment should be published in the original adver- 
tisements and instructions. ‘The selection of an Assessor 
should be made with the greatest possible care, as the 
successful result of the Competition will depend very 
largely upon his experience and ability. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects is always prepared to act as honorary adviser to 
Promoters in their appointment of Assessors. 


2.—The duties of an Assessor are as follows : 

(a) To confer with and advise the Promoters on their 
requirements and on the question of cost and pre 
miums to be offered. 

b) To draw up instructions for the guidance of com- 
petitors and for the conduct of the Competition, 
incorporating the whole of the clauses of these 
regulations which are applicable to the particular 
Competition. 

Note.—lIt is essential in drawing up the Instructions 
to state definitely which of the conditions must be 
strictly adhered to, under penalty of disqualification 
from the Competition, and which of them are of a sug 
cestive character. 

(c) To answer queries raised by competitors within a 
limited time during the preparation of the de 
signs, such answers to be sent to all competitors 
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(d) To examine ail the designs submitted by con 


petitors and to determine whethe1 they contorm 
to the Conditions and to exclude any which do 
not. 

(e) To report to the Promoters on the des ons not so 


excluded and to make a selection of those he con 
siders the best and award the premiums in accord 
ance with the Conditions. 


3.—Competitions may be conducted in ot of the 
following ways : 

(a) By advertisement, inviting architects willing to 
compete for the intended work to send in designs 


For COMPETITIONS FOR PUBLIC WORKS OF GREAI 


ARCHITECTURAL IMPORTANCE THIS METHOD IS RI 
COMMENDED. 

(4) By advertisement, inviting architects ing to 
compete for the intended work to send in thei 
names by a given day, with such other informa 
tion as they may think likely to advance thei 
claims to be admitted to the Competition. From 
these names the Promoters, with the ad ft the 
Assessor or Assessors, sha select limited 
number to compete, and each competitor thus 


selected shall receive a specified sum for the pre 
paration of his design. 

(c) By personal invitation to a limited number of 
selected architects to join Ina 


intended work. Each competitor shall receive a 
specified sum for the preparation of his design 
Note.—Where a deposit is required for supplying the 
Instructions it shall be returned on the receipt of a bona 
nde design; or, if the applicant declines to compete and 
returns the said Instructions within a month after the 
receipt ot replies to compet tors’ questions 
4.—The number, scale, and method of finishing of the 
required drawings shall be distinctly set forth, and they 
shall not be more in number, or to a larger scale than 
necessary to clearly explain the design, and such draw 
ings shall be uniform in size, number, mode of colouring 


and mounting. As a general rule a scale of 16 feet to 
1 inch will be found sufficient fo 
elevations, or in the case of 
smaller scale might suflice. 

Unless the Assessor advises that pet Spe 
are desirable, they shall not be admitted 
5.—No design shall bear any motto or distinguishin 
mark; but all designs shall be numbered by the 
moters in order of receipt. 


plans, Sections, 


very large buildings a 


6.—A design shall be excluded from a Competition 

(a) If sent in after the period named (accidents in 
transit excepted) ; 

(>) If it does not substantially give the accommoda 
tion asked for; 

(c) If it exceeds the limits of 
plan issued by the Promoters. the fi 
sions on whi h shall be adhe read 

(d) If the Assessor o1 
its probabie cost will exceed by 


L 


( that 
10 per cent. the 
outlay stated in the Instructions, or the 


Assessors shall determine 


estimate 


of the competitor, should no outlay be stated. If 
the Assessol or Assessors be Oot OpInNIor th if the 
outlay stated in the Instructions is inadequate, he 


or they shall not be bound in the selection of a 
design by the amount named in such Instructions, 


but the question of cost shall nevertheless be a 
material element in the consideration of the 
award ; 
(e) If any of the Conditions or Instructions othe 
than those of a suggestive character are violated ;: 
(/) If a competitor shall disclose his identity o1 


attempt to influence the decision 


INSTITUTE OF 
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7.—It is desirable that all designs and reports sub- 
mitted in a Competition, except any excluded under 
Clause 6, shall be publicly exhibited after the award has 
been made, which award shall be published at the time 
of exhibition. 

The usual R.1.B.A. of Charges for Assessing 
Cx mpetitions, whether by jury or otherwise, is the sum 
of Thirty Guineas, plus one-fifth per cent. upon the 
estimated cost of the proposed building. 


Scale 


THe Hon. Secretary (Mr. Henry T. Hare) having 
moved the adoption of the Regulations, the President 
said that they would be put to the Meeting paragraph 
by paragraph and voted upon separately. 

The first paragraph was agreed to as printed. 

Mr. W. H. Awnsetn [A.], speaking on the second 
paragraph, asked whether this was to be taken as an 
instruction definitely to all members that they must 
not compete if these conditions were not fulfilled ? 

Mr. H. Saxon Sneuty [/’.] suggested that it should 
read : ‘* Members are advised not to compete.”’ 

Tur PResipent pointed out that the Regulations were 
to be to promoters, and it was suflicient to tell 
them that members do not compete excepting under 
conditions based on these Regulations. 

The second paragraph was agreed to as printed. 

Mr. Epwis T. Hatt [/’.], referring to the following 
sentence, ‘‘ Compliance with the following Regulations 

1) to (/’) is considered to be essential,”’ suggested that, 
as this was to be an instruction to promoters, it should 
read : ‘* The conditions of a competition should contain 
the following Regulations (.1) to (/’) as essential.”’ 

Tue Hon. Secrerary suggested the form, ‘‘ The 
essential conditions of a competition are the following 
Regulations (4) to (/’).”’ 

Mr. Hari: That is merely an inversion of the sen- 
[ think it is desirable to give a direction, and 
this could be done by saying, ‘* The conditions of a 
ompetition shall contain the following essential Regu- 
lations (A) to (/),”? or something to that effect. 

THe Prestpent: I think Mr. Hall’s amendment is 
a sound one, and should be accepted. The actual word 


sent 


tence. 


ing can be left to the Council. 
Che amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. H. Hearucore Srarkam [/’.], with regard to 


tegulation (4A), said he thought the phrase ‘* There 


shall be in every competition’ rather vague ; it did not 
quite convey what was intended to be said. He pro- 
posed it should read: ‘‘ There shall be appointed for 


every competition.” 

Mr. W. Henry Wutte [/’.] seconded, and the amend- 
ment was carried, 

Mr. H. Saxon SNELL [F’.] said he believed he was 


right in saying that the words at the end—viz. ‘‘ The 
iwards to be made in strict adherence to the conditions 
formulated in each particular case ’’—had been omitted 
by the Committee after considerable discussion. The 
words were redundant, for the same thing was stated, 
though in different words, in the note to clause 2, after 

b). If the words were to go in (A) they ought to add 
in brackets, “ See note to clause 2 ().’ 

THe Presipent: The note to clause 2 merely says 
that ‘‘ the conditions must be strictly adhered to” by 
competitors, which is rather a different thing. 

Mr. H. Saxon Snett: No; an alternative as to the 
conditions is given in clause 2: it qualifies what the 
Certain conditions: are to be 
absolute, and others are to be merely suggestive. 

THe Prestpent : It says in one place that the award 
is to be made on certain conditions, and in the other 
place that certain conditions to be followed are merely 
suggestions—which are two distinct matters. 

Mr. Ansett : As this document is to be issued to the 


conditions are to be. 
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general public, should not some explanation be given of 
the words ‘‘ fully qualified’’? The term is capable of 
a great many different meanings to the ordinary man 
outside. If it is meant that the assessor is to be a 
member of the Institute, why not say so? As the pro- 
fession is not a closed profession, it is difficult to say 
who is a fully qualified professional assessor and who is 
not. 

Mr. Hari: All words of this sort 
surplusage. ‘‘One or more 
would meet the case. 

Tue Prestpent : Then the promoters may call in a 
man from the next street. 

Tue Hon. Secretary : Although you cannot exactly 
say what a fully qualified man is, there can be no pos- 
sible harm in the words. It rather tends to deter 
promoters from taking a man as assessor who is not a 
qualified practitioner, 

Mr. Saxon Sneru: If these proposals are to go out 
with the heading, ‘‘ Regulations for Architectural Com 
petitions,’’ then most probably the committee of pro 
moters would write to the Institute for further par- 
ticulars if they wanted them. 

Mr. A. Symon [A.]: Would not “ professional ’’ be 
sufficient without ‘ fully qualified ’’? Might it not be 
left to the common sense of promoters that they would 
desire to have a qualified professional assessor? What 
is the difference between ‘‘ qualified’? and ‘fully 
qualified ’?? I should certainly omit “fully ”’ if you 
put in ‘* qualified.” 

Mr. Witt1am Woopwarp [/’.]: I do not see why we 
should alter it. Take, for example, a medical man. 
You say you employ a fully qualified medical man, 
and it is quite understood. 

Mr. Hupsarn : That is quite different. In the case 
of the medical profession a man is fully qualified 
when he has taken a medical degree. 

Tue Hon. Secretary: There are numbers of pro- 
fessional men practising as architects who are not fully 
qualified, and a committee of promoters, perhaps not 
over-particular about doing the right thing, might 
appoint anybody so as to get the cheapest man they 


are more or less 


professional assessors ”’ 


could. These words, I think, would tend to deter 
them from doing so. 
Mr. AnseLt: The whole point of my argument was 


not that we do not know what a fully qualified pro 
fessional assessor is, but that the people who are to 
this document do not know; therefore we 
should tell them what a qualified man is. We all know 
people who call themselves architects, men in a large 
way of business, who are not members either of the 
Institute or of any of the Allied Societies. Should we 
be right in saying that they were not fully qualified ” 
There is a competition going on at the present time 
where there is a difficulty of that kind. 

Tue Prestpent having put the matter to the vote, it 
was agreed that the words should stand as printed. 

Mr. Hartt: With regard to the second part of clause 
(A) to which Mr. Snell referred, it would be better, I 
think. if that clause were transferred to clause 2 dealing 
with the ‘‘ duties of assessors.”’ 

Tue Prestpent : T think Mr. Hall is right. 

Tue Hon. Secretary: I am not sure that I agree. 
All these clauses (4) to (Ff) are considered to be essen 
tial so far as promoters are concerned. This is an indi 
cation to them that the assessors’ award. which they 
have to confirm, must be in accordance with the condi 
tions laid down for promoters. Otherwise they might 
override the award of the assessor and do something 
quite contrary to the conditions we have laid down. 

Mr. Hari: That is hardly so. 
to appoint an assessor. 
duties of the assessor are. 


receive 


He is to conter with the 


AR¢ 


The promoters have 
Then we lay down what the 


or 
Or 
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promoters and to draw up instructions for the guidance 
of competitors and for the conduct of the competi- 
tion; and the awards are to be made in strict adherence 
to the conditions formulated in each particular case; 
and, under clause 2 (e), to report to the promoters on 
the designs. Therefore that is strictly a duty of the 
assessor, and I think it would be wise to put it in its 
proper place, under clause 2. It would come in there as 
an instruction; the assessor is to make his award in 
strict adherence to the conditions, and I think it is well 
that the assessors should be told that. 

Tue Prestpent: We will make a note that it is to 
come in undev clause 2 as (e), and when we get to (e) 
we will settle it then. 

Clause (A) as amended was then put from the Chair, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp [F.], speaking on paragraph 
(2), moved to insert the words “or joint architect,” so 
as to read: “No promoter of a competition, and no 
assessor engaged upon it, nor any employee of either, 
shall compete or assist a competitor, or act as architect, 
or joint architect, for the proposed work.” A man might 
say, “IT am not acting as architect; I am 
‘ joint architect.’ ” 

Tue Prestpentr: T think that is sound. 

Mr. Mavrice B. Apams [/7.]: There have been cases 
not so well known which the addition Mr. Woodward 
proposes might perhaps have prevented. There have 
been where an architect has acted as assessor, 
and afterwards become associated with the work, tak 
ing practically half the fees away from a young man 


acting as 


cases 


who could very well have done the work, and who 
gained but little assistance from the intruder. I think 
Mr. Wocdward is quite right. When a man acts as 


assessor he ought, if there is any little assistance he 
can render to a young architect, to be only too pleased 
to do it. But for him to be associated in any way with 
the job and taking half the fees is detrimental to the 
welfare of the profession, 

Mr. SAxon SNELL having seconded Mr. Woodward’s 
proposal, the point was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. Symon moved to add the word ‘ consulting, 
so as to read, ‘‘ joint or consulting architect.”’ 

Mr. Atrrep W. S. Cross [/.] seconded. 

Tue Hon. Secretary: [ cannot see what objection 
there is to the assessor acting as consulting architect 
if the promoters wish it. 

Mr. Cross: It is very dangerous. 

Tue Hon. Secretary : In the first competition I was 
fortunate enough to win I should never have got the 
job if the assessor had not acted as consulting archi- 
tect. He did not interfere with me, but he was of the 
greatest assistance in backing me up. I was absolutely 
untried, and nobody had any confidence in me. I am 
quite sure that any young architect who has won a 
competition would be only too glad to have somebody 
associated with him; and the assessor, being in touch 
with the work, is the man who most readily occurs to one. 

Mr. Cross: The principle is wrong. 

The proposition, being put to the vote, 
tived on a show of hands. 
was then agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT, on Paragraph ((), ‘‘ Each design 
shall be accompanied by a declaration, signed by the 
competitor, stating that the design is his own personal 
work,”’ &e. : IT think we ought to make it clear that 
the promoters should ask the competitors to make this 
declaration, not that we should. It is not quite clear. 
It looks as if it were an instruction to competitors. 

Mr. Hatn suggested that the paragraph should end 
with the word ‘‘ submitted.’’ It might be a difficult 
thing for a man to satisfy the assessor that he pos 
sesses the necessary qualifications for the appointment 


” 


was nega 
Paragraph (/?) as amended 
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of architect for the work. Take, for instance, the case 
of a young architect who is perfectly ipetent but 
who has not carried out a big work 

Mr. Hall's proposition » Olnit ll the words afte 


‘‘ submitted ’’ was put to the vote and carried. 





Mr. Wma. Woopwarp, referring ti tl word 
‘design ’’ in the first part of Clause (¢ suggested 
that the assessor might have some difticul in arriving 
at the meaning put by the | tl vord 
‘design.”” He understood that what w ! t was 
that the author had prepared sketches, not necessarily 
that he had made the drawings; that he had prepared 
the design—it may be in the s1 } I form 


just as an initiation or conception. Was that clear to 

the promoters? He did not he 

lengthy description, it could be mad 

moters what was the 
Mr. Hate: It is a fairly \ 
Mr. C. Beatson Youn, Licentiat 

the words ‘‘ | 

cases the design would be t ictual } ) rk of 


meaning of the teri lesigr 


vell understood expr 


ad ted In many 





own personal ”’ sl 


the competitor; but there were nume here 
competitors could not possibly make a d n of 
that kind. He suggested it should read that the 
design is his work.”’ 

Mr. Hatin: Why not ‘‘his own ] i} 

Mr. Younac: There are many architect men 1 busy 
practice, who employ first-class d ightsmen to do 
their designing for them. By desig I { ictual 
design of the tacade, not t laving t the schen 
The actual design may not have been done by the pri 
cipal himself, and if he were an hono le man he could 
not put his name to a paper saying that it s his own 
personal work. 

Mr. StarHam : Then he has no bi to go in fon 


it at all. 
Mr. Youne : You cannot hel; 
Mr. Sratham: Yes, you can. It is tl buse 


we want to eet rid of. 


Mr. Hatt lL agree vith M stat! It is an 
abuse. and the very abuse we t t ria I We 
have had many cases before the ( man 
has employed a ghost to do h's w . en all 
the credit and all the remm { nd e man te 
whom he has given a few guineas has done the design 
We should take every step we n to prevent a recut 


rence of this practice. 


Mr. Straruam : [ should like to mentior n r that 
was told me a good many years ago by e of ow 
cleverest young architects tl | t office 





whom I will ll] A 10S 
spectable man. He said: ‘‘I made the drawings for 
that competition.”’ I asked him how much of it, and 
he said: ‘“‘I made every stroke of the elevation, and 


of an architect 


then Mr. A. came and put his me in the rner.’ 
That is the sort of thing we want to get rid of 

Mr. Younc: I withdraw my proposal if it is the 
intention to give the man who actually d the work 
the credit. 

Mr. W. Henry Wuite: The use refers to ‘‘ com 
petitor ’’ in the singular, d know tl re some 
very eminent architects who work in pairs. Would it 
be sufficient if a firm of architects say it is their work ? 
It has been asserted that a work of rt nnot b pro 
duced by two men jointly; but such a thing is often 
done, and I think we should make it quite clear in 
these Regulations that it is permissible. You pre 
decessor, Sir, and his partner, and many others have 
worked together, and surely the design 1 t be signed 
by one or other of them ‘ 

THE Prestpent: If two 1 ) in 
for a competition. they are l elve 


‘*the competitor.” 
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Mr. Wurte: It has been contended that a firm can- 
not make a design. I think it should be clearly ex- 
pressed in this particular clause that a firm can make 
a de sign. 

Mr. Frank Foster [A.]: I should like to ask how the 
successful c ympetitor could satisfy the assessor that he 
s the bond fide author of the design? 

ne Hon. Secretary : I can explain the reason why 
it was put in. There have been cases where the suc- 
cessful competitor has made the required declaration, 

doubt mind 
whether that declaration was a true one. The intention 
of this is that it shall be open to the assessor to inquire 
into the truth of the declaration. 
Mr. Hartt: We had an identical case of that sort 
before the Council, and on investigation it 
as found that the declaration was false, and the man 
competition, very properly. 


and there has been a in the assessor’s 


brought 
lost the 

On the motion of Mr. Statham it was agreed to insert 
joint competitors,’ so as to read 
‘signed by the competitor or joint competitors.”’ 

Clause ((’) was then carried as amended. 

Mr. Saxon Swetz, on Clause (7), referring to the 
‘in which case the author of the design placed 
next in the order of merit shall be employed ”’ : Is not 
that rather hard? Is it likely to be adopted by pro 
moters { 

THe PRESIDENT 

Mr. Saxon Snett: No; 


the words ‘ o1 
words, 


Do you obje t to it? 

I do not object to it. I do 
1ot think it is good policy to put it in. 

THe PrestpeENt : What would you propose? 

Mr. Saxon Snett: I should leave it out entirely. 

Mr. Mavrice B. Apams: If you leave it quite as it 
s you are precluded from inquiring as to the second 
You have excluded the first man; but the second 
according to this, without any inquiry, 
ind necessarily takes the first man’s place. 

Tue Prestpent: Having got rid of the first, the 
second must be treated as the first. 

Mr. Maurice Apams : That is not quite expressed. 

Mr. Harti: After the word ‘‘employed’’ I suggest 
‘subject to similar conditions.”’ 

Mr. Srarnam : T wish to move an alternative to this 
clause, which I think is the most important of all. I 
suggest that it is too strong; if you pull the cord too 
tight it will snap. You are going on the principle that 
the assessor is in fact an arbitrator. I say that the 

is not an arbitrator. An assessor is described 
in the dictionary as one who sits with the judge to 
assist him, but he is not the judge. The people who 
promote the competition are the people who have to pay 
for the building and to live in it. and I do not think 
they ought to be treated as persons with no voice in the 
matter. Then, again, the assessor is one man and is 
subject to making mistakes. I can recall two cases in 
which the assessors, who were very eminent men in the 
profession, made awards that were absolutely wrong 
and were set aside by the committee, quite rightly. 
There should be some recognition of the right of the 
committee to have some opinion instead of being finally 
dismissed at the orders of the assessor. T propose 
to put it in this form: ‘‘ The advertised premiums 
shall be awarded, in order of merit, in accordance 
with the judgment of the assessor: and the first pre 
miated design should he selected for execution, that 
ourse being not only the fairest to the profession. but 
likely to be in the best interests of the promoters them 
selves.’" The principle of that is to lead the com 
instead of Some 
composed of very un- 
that is not alwavs the case: you 


mah 


man comes in, 





assessor 





mittee absolutely compelling them. 
committees, of course, are 
educated men, but 
vill find people on committees who are men of culture 


ind thought, who will expect to have some reason given 
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them for the choice. Moreover, I cannot help think- 
ing that if the assessor does not carry his committee 
with him in consultation it is to a great extent very 
often his own fault. I remember another case in which 
the committee threw over the assessor because he was so 
uncertain in his own opinions that they ceased to believe 
in him. My whole proposition is that the committee 
should have some chance of having their own wishes 
considered. Supposing the assessor selects one design 
for the first premium, thinking it is decidedly the best 
design, and the committee, for reasons of their own, 
think that the second premium would suit them better, 
I do not see why they should not have the right to put 
it, at all events, to the assessor and hear his reasons, 
and have their wishes to some extent considered. I am 
afraid my proposal will not be very popular, but I have 
seen a great many mistakes made by assessors ; I do not 
think they are infallible, and 1 certainly think that the 
people who have to pay for the building have a right to 
a say in the matter. 

Mr. Percy S. Worruincton j{/.]: Might I suggest 
that the time for the committee to express their views 
is before the assessor gets to work, and after the 
assesser has fully grasped the views of the committee, 
he is the best man to decide. 

Mr. Matt. Garsutt [/.] seconded Mr. Statham’s 
amendment. 

Mr. Saxon Snevt : I am very much in sympathy with 
Mr. Statham, but I think his point is met by the next 
clause. After all, the competitors very much desire— 
and rightly so—that the assessor’s award should be 
binding; and our view in committee was—I must not 
speak for the Committee, I speak from my own point 
of view—that if the promoters like to disregard the 
arbitrator’s award, they are quite at liberty to do so, 
but they must pay for doing so. That is met by (/). 
We ought to be quite satisfied with that. It is the 
position of a client who accepts a design and then says 
that he will not carry it out. 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp: The only thing as to Mr. 
Statham’s suggestion is, whether it is not toning down 
this clause too much. This is an imperative clause ; 
it says ‘‘shall’’; whereas in Mr. Statham’s clause I 
think I caught the word ‘‘ should.” 

Mr. StatHam : I put ‘‘shall’’ for the premiums; the 
assessor should award the premiums absolutely. I then 
put it as a piece of advice to choose the first design to 
carry out. 

Mr. Hatz : With great respect to Mr. Statham, I am 
sorry to say I feel constrained to oppose this amendment. 
This is a principle for which we have been contending 
for years. I think it is in the interest of every archi- 
tect, young and old, and it is desirable that it should 
be enforced. I have been assessor for a good many 
competitions and some large ones, and I always put in 
a clause, not quite in these words. but something to 
this effect, and I have never found yet, when it has 
been properly explained to any council or committee, 
that they have objected to it. If they have confidence 
in their assessor they will give way, and it is the only 
way to prevent undue influence. I strongly urge that 
we should insist upon this as a principle. and I do not 
think that »ny reasonable promoters will object to it. 
In the first place they are asking a number of architects 
to spend a great deal of money on the competition. 
They themselves acquiesce in the appointment of the 
assessor, in whom presumably they have confidence ; 
and therefore the assessor’s award, unless there is 
some good reason to the contrary, should be respected. 
I strongly urge upon the Committee that this is a sound 
principle. 

Mr. Marr. Garsutr: It certainly seems dangerous 
to adopt too dictatorial a style in these Regulations. 


After all, the promoters will have to pay, and they 
ought to have some say in the matter even if they do 
not want to employ the man. It seems to me that the 
next clause (7) meets the point—that if no instructions 
are given to the author, he shall be paid 14 per cent. 
The promoters surely ought to be at liberty to with- 
draw, just as a private client can, from employing a 
man, provided they pay him for what has been done. 
If we insist upon promoters putting themselves entirely 
in the hands of the assessor, I think it may result in 
very great difficulties. I should like to see Mr. 
Statham’s amendment carried, or something in that 
sense. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams: I think previous speakers 
have not quite realised the position in which they may 
be putting architects. Just consider what the profes- 
sion has to pay for these competitions. Instead of 
architects being under an obligation to promoters, it is 
promoters who are under an obligation to architects. 
Because building owners cannot agree among them- 
selves, or because one man wants one architect em- 
ployed and another man wants another, they decide to 
have a competition. Then promoters must pay the 
penalty for it; they must pay for their want of know- 
ledge or for their want of agreement among themselves. 
Many of us think it would be much better in some 
cases if committees would not hold a competition at 
all, but go to a man who is obviously the best man 
in the district for that particular work, especially in 
provincial towns. Why should a man at Newcastle be 
imported to some place down south to build a small 
school? Why should it not come to somebody in the 
neighbourhood who is very well known and could have 
built that school quite as well? Why should we 
encourage this sort of thing if we can possibly dissuade 
people from it? No one is advantaged, and much cost 
all round would be saved. I myself agree with Mr. 
Hall. It may be that this clause is a little peremptory 
in its wording, but I do think that if promoters are to 
have the advantage of a number of designs to choose 
from, in making their choice they should have an 
assessor, the best assessor we can help to give them; 
and, having done that, they should adopt the design he 
considers the best. He may make mistakes—some- 
times he makes terrible mistakes—still, we cannot go 
behind that. Therefore I think the line Mr. Hall has 
suggested the only true one, and I could not follow Mr. 
Statham in his argumentative and sort of apologetic 
reconstruction of this paragraph, which had best be 
left as it stands. 

Mr. Statham’s amendment, being put to the vote, 
was declared lost. 

Mr. Hatt: May I suggest a little less objectionable 
form of words. Instead of saying ‘‘ unless the assessor 
shall be satisfied upon some objection being raised to 
the employment of the author of the selected design 
to carry out the work, that such objection is valid,” 
which is a very long parenthesis, I would suggest the 
following : ‘‘ Unless the assessor shall be satisfied that 
there is some valid objection to such appointment ’’— 
that is all you want—‘‘ in which case the author of the 
design placed next in the order of merit shall be 
employed, subject to a similar condition.”’ 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams seconded. 

Mr. Beatson Younc : Is the meaning of this clause 
as it stands, that the promoters of the competition, 
having received an award to the effect that one design 
is superior to any other sent in, shall be obliged to 
abandon that design because the person who made that 
design is not a suitable person to carry it out? If the 
assessor is satisfied that a design is the best, the regu- 
lation ought to be worded in such a way that the 
design may be carried out, even if it has to be carried 
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out by some other person. The clause does not say that 
the second design shall be carried out; it says that the 
author of that design shall be employed. Is he to be em- 
ployed to carry out the design made by the first one? 

THe PresIpENt : Certainly not. 

Mr. Younc : It seems to me it would be a great hard- 
ship that the assessor’s award should be put on one 
side and the best design not be carried out. 

Mr, Hall’s amendment—viz. after the word “‘ satis- 
fied’? to delete from ‘‘upon’’ down to the word 
‘‘valid,’’ and substitute ‘‘that there shall be some 
valid objection to such employment,’’ and then con- 
tinue, ‘‘in which case the author of the design placed 
next in the order of merit shall be employed, subject 
to a similar condition ’’—having been seconded by Mr. 
Cross, was put from the Chair and carried. 

Mr. W. Henry Wuire: In the last line, should not 
the word “‘constitutes’’ be ‘‘shall constitute ’’? 

Mr. Hatx: I think it should. 

A Memper: Is it wise to arouse the susceptibilities 
of the committee by mentioning such a thing as a breach 
of faith so early in the day? 

Mr. Hatt: Might it not be simply 
the arbitrator shall not be set aside for any 
reason’? 

This proposal being seconded and voted upon was 
agreed to. 

Clause (D), on a show of hands, 
passed. 

Mr. Hatt, on Clause (7): I think the words in the 
third line ought to be ‘‘are earlier abandoned.” I 
have a curious case of my own at the present time. 
For six years the promoters have said they are going 
on with the work, and for six years they have done 
nothing. They say that my fees are not yet due 
because they are going on. I think, therefore, you 
should say ‘‘ are earlier abandoned ’’—earlier than the 
twelve months. 

Mr. Georce Husparp: That would be met if you 
had the 14 per cent. 

Mr. Hatt: But I have not got it. 

Mr. Husparn: The point is that you 
under this paragraph. 

Mr. Hatt: No; it may be read as an alternative if 
they do not do it for twelve months, or if they aban 
don; and it may be said: ‘‘We do not intend to 
abandon: we are going on.’’ 

Tue Hon. Secretary: The point would be met by 
crossing out the words ‘‘or if the proposed works are 
abandoned by the promoters.”’ 

Mr. Hatxi: Yes; that will do. 

The proposition was carried. 

A Memper: This cleat 
4 per cent. should include the premium. 

THE PRESIDENT: The document contemplates that 
the premium is one thing and the commission another. 

Mr. Hatt: Instead of the word ‘‘and’’ in the last 
line but one, it should be either ‘‘ but’’ or else a new 
sentence. It might be better to make it a new sentence. 

Mr. StatHam : You do not want ‘ and.”’ 

Mr. Hussarp: I have one suggestion to make. If 
in any event the promoters are liable to 14 per cent., 
why should they not make the premium 1 per cent. 
and merge it in the commission when the work goes 
through ? 

Mr. Hatt: They never will do that. 

Clause (F) was then put and carried. 

Mr. Beatson Youne, on Clause 1, asked whether it 
meant that the name of the selected assessor should 
be published in the original advertisement—the name. 
or only that a professional assessor has been appointed ? 
He thought it a great mistake to publish the name of 
.the assessor. He remembered a competition not long 
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ago for which half a dozen friends of his entered where 
the name of the assessor was published, with the result 
that only one style of architecture which was attached 
to the name of the assessor was submitted. The pub- 
lication of the fact that the President of the Institute 
had appointed, or that the promoters, on the advice 
of the President, had appointed a professional assessor, 
was good, but the name of that assessor should be 
omitted until later. He moved that it be so adjusted 
that the name should not be published. 

Mr. Hussarp: I think that is a good point. I re- 
member a competition where the successful competitor 
had been at some time of his life in the office of the 
assessor, and the gentleman who won the second 
premium also had been in his office, and the third. 
The competition was really quite honest, but all the 
competitors knew exactly the style required by the 
assessor, and they played up to the assessor. 

Mr. Hatt: That means that the assessor’s name is 
never to be known? 

THE Presipent : That is what is wanted. 

Mr. Hatt: But it is not possible. One of the duties 
of an assessor is to prepare the conditions, and another 
is to answer queries. Is he to withhold his name 
throughout ? 

Mr. Maurice Apams: The more open these things 
are, the better. I am decidedly of opinion that it is 
in every way more healthy and more advantageous that 
the name of the assessor should be known. It gives 
confidence. If people try to play up to the assessor, 
they will very likely find they have made a great 
mistake. He is quite likely to go in the opposite 
direction. I propose that it be left as it is. 

Tue Presinent : Nobody has seconded it, so it falls 
to the ground. 

Mr. Marr. Garsutt moved the insertion of the words 
‘and name”’ so as to read ‘‘ whose appointment and 
name should be published.”’ 

Mr. Saxon Snetr seconded. 

Mr. StarHam: Do not the words “whose appoint- 
ment ’’ almost imply that ? 

Mr. Hatt : You might omit ‘‘ appointment ”’ and say 
‘whose name.”’ 

Tue Hon. Secretary : There are some cases where 
the promoters prefer that the name should not be pub- 
lished. You had better leave it rather vague; it is not 
a very material point. 

Mr. Symon: I agree with Mr. 
better be left as it is. 

The amendment was put and lost. 

Clause 1, as amended, and clause 2 (a) and (b) were 
respectively put and carried. 

Mr. Saxon SNELL, on the note ‘‘ It is essential,’”’ &c., 
to paragraph (b) : Going back to the same point, surely 
it is better to state definitely which of the conditions 
must be strictly adhered to and which of them are 
merely optional. 

THE PRESIDENT: You want to put in “‘ optional ’’? 

Mr. Saxon Snetxt : Yes; to strike out the words “ of 
a suggestive character,’’ and say, ‘‘ which of them are 
optional.”’ 

The amendment was carried, as were also paragraphs 
(c) and (d). 

Mr. Hatz : I suggest that paragraph (e) should read : 
‘*To make the award in strict adherence to the con- 
ditions formulated in each particular case.’”? What is 
now (e) I would deal with differently. 

Tue Prestpent: You propose to bring in here the 
last’ part of (A)? 

Mr. Hatt: Yes; that is one of the duties of the 
assessor—-to make the award in strict adherence to the 
conditions formulated in each -particular case. 

THe Hon. Secretary: Is there any objection to 
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leaving it as it is—keeping the whole of the first part 
and letting it read in this way: ‘‘'To report to the 
promoters on the designs not so excluded, to make a 
selection of those he considers the best, and award the 
premiums in strict adherence to the conditions,”’ 

_Mr. Hatt: Why not omit the words ‘ make a selec- 
tion of those he considers the best,’’ and read : ‘‘ To 
report to the promoters on the designs not so excluded, 
and to award the premiums in strict adherence to the 
conditions ”’ ? 

The latter proposal was carried, as were also Clause 3 
(a), (6), and (c), and the note. 

Mr. Saxon SNELL, on Clause 4: In line 2 it should 
read, ‘* and the drawings shall not be more in number.”’ 

THE President : Yes, it ought to be eo. 

A Member : Is it necessary to put the scale in? 

Tue Presipent : We want to let them see that we 
do not expect full-size details, 

Clause 4 as amended was carried, as were also 
Clauses 5 and 6 (a). 

Mr. Saxon SNELL, on Clause 6 (b): It should be 
give substantially,” not ‘‘ substantially give.” 

The amendment was agreed to, and Clause 6 (c) was 
carried, 

Mr. Beatson Younc, on Clause 6 (d) : I think 5 per 
cent. ought to be sufficient. Surely any man can esti- 
mate the cost of his building within 5 per cent. 

Mr. Cross: No; it is never done. 

Mr. Hatt: I think the last sentence is a very diffi- 
cult one—I am now thinking of the competitors—‘‘ If 
the assessor or assessors be of opinion that the outlay 
stated in the instructions is inadequate.’’ We have 
already said that the assessor should be appointed at 
the outset, and that he should advise on the instruc- 
tions; in fact he should issue them: he has to draw 
them up. 

Tue Presipent: You might add “not having been 
consulted.” 

Mr. Hari: I do not suggest that he should not be. 
We say that he shall draw up the instructions, and I 
think it is very wrong to put this in, because we all 
know of cases where the assessor, owing to error of 
judgment, has given a bad decision, and has given it to 
a design that has cost two and a half times the sum 
that other men have designed for. Therefore there is 
no competition at all. It is not fair to compare the 
design of a man who is unlimited in funds with that of 
a man who is religiously trying to keep within the 
amount specified. [I think that sentence should be 
omitted. 

THe Hon. Secretary : 
aliowed is not enough. 

Mr. Hatt: But we say that one of the duties of the 
assessor is to draw up instructions, and he has to put 
the amount in. 

Tue Hon. Secretary : There are a number of cases 
where promoters will not be guided by the assessor. 
They say, we will not give any more, and the result is 
that the assessor has to give way. 

Mr. Hatt: Then look how you are handicapping a 
competitor who is trying to keep within the sum stated. 
It is not fair to him that he should be competing with 
a man who makes up his mind that he will ignore the 
amount. 

Tue Prestnent: But if he does keep within the 
amount he has a better chance. 

Mr. Hatt : No; for the reason that his design is not 
so good : he has to make a poverty-stricken design. 

Mr. Saxon Snett: I would point out to Mr. Hall 
that we have already agreed to the clause which says 
that one duty of the assessor is to confer with the 
promoters and advise on the question of cost, but not to 
fix the cost to be stated in the conditions—only to 
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advise. That leaves the promoters quite at liberty to 
dictate an absurd sum, and put it in the conditions. 
Therefore the wording in the clause now, or some 
equivalent, seems necessary. 

Mr. Hatt : I propose that the sentence be deleted. 

Mr. Sraruam : I second that. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams : | must oppose the amend- 
ment, because it is not a question of a man who tries 
to do the most for a limited sum, for obviously, on the 
other hand there are definite stipulations made that 
there must be a certain amount of defined accommo- 
dation. So that a competitor is in this position : ‘‘ If 
I give them the accommodation demanded as essential 
I shall evidently exceed the amount they have stated 
as the limit. Therefore I am between the devil and 
the deep sea: I do not know which to do.” If the 
clause stands as it is now, it seems to me that the 
assessor will have some chance of doing justice to the 
people whose work he is adjudicating upon. There 
may be a sort of medium course, where a man does give 
approximately the specified accommodation, but he does 
it so adroitly that he moderates the expense. But you 
cannot have it both ways. If the sum is inadequate 
the promoters cannot have the accommodation asked 
for, and as the accommodation asked for is much more 
easily assessed than the amount of money it would cost 
—I say it advisedly—if a room is to be 50 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, that is a definite statement. Or if 
two sets of assembly rooms are required. In a compe- 
tition I know of only one was provided, and everybody 
else stood no chance, of course, because though the in- 
structions said there were to be two sets, the architect 
who got the job provided only one, and so manipulated 
the estimate ; although in that case no specific sum was 
mentioned, the price did weigh, no doubt, with the 
assessor. He thought the building was large enough 
for that sort of place, and, disregarding the conditions, 
he selected that design. When you have a definite con- 
dition that there are to be so many baths or rooms, to 
accommodate so many people sitting at a concert or 
what not, that is a definite statement. You have no 10 
per cent. margin, as in a money limit ; you have to give 
the sizes; and the man who does that most adroitly 
will probably do it the cheapest. So that I think it is 
best to leave the clause as it is. 

Mr. Frank Foster: With regard to (d), if the 
assessor is of opinion that the outlay stated in the in- 
structions is inadequate, I think the assessor ought to so 
advise his committee, and instructions should not be 
sent out which are impossible. I think it is incumbent 
upon committees not to go the wrong way to work. 

Mr. W. Henry Wuirte: But if it is impossible to 
estimate within 10 per cent., is it not making it im- 
possible for him to advise on the amount? 

Tue Presipent : It is very difficult. 

The amendment, being put to the vote, was declared 
lost. 

Clause 6 (/) was passed as printed, ' 

Mr. Hatt, on Clause 7, relating to exhibition of 
designs after the award : That means, of course, public 
buildings. It does not apply to private competitions? 

Tue Hon. Secretary : It only says ‘ it is desirable.”’ 

Mr. Hatt: In private competitions it is very un- 
desirable. It should only be in open competitions. 
We might specify only in “‘ public buildings.’’ But it 
is absurd for private buildings like banks and insurance 
offices. 

Mr. Maurice Apams : “ Public works.” 

Mr. Hatt: I should say: ‘“‘It is desirable that all 
designs and reports for public buildings.”’ 

Tne Hon. Secretary : We might strike out the word 
‘“ publicly,” because even in the case of the smallest 
buildings it is desirable. 
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Mr. Statuam: Is it desirable to say anything as to 
whether the assessor’s award should be made public 
or is it a private document ? 

Tue Prestpenr: It says in the last line that the 
‘‘award shall be published at the time of exhibition.” 
Mr. Hatt : Does that mean the verbatim award? 
Tue Presipent : I should take it to mean the award. 

Tue Hon. Secretary: The policy we have always 
favoured is that the award should be a public docu 
ment. 

Mr. Hatt: So many assessors make their award a 
confidential award, which it should not be; it ought to 
be a public document and be published. 

A Member: The words ‘shall be exhibited ’’ mean 
exhibited to the competitors, I presume; otherwise the 
committee might see the designs without the competi- 
tors. It should read ‘‘ exhibited to the competitors.”’ 

Mr. Hati: I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Maurice Apams: In the case of public works, 
the promoters are bound to show the designs to the 
ratepayers. I do not remember one case where the 
public were not admitted at some time or other. But 
I see the force of Mr. Hall’s reference to banks, in 
surance offices, and so on. It would be better to read, 
‘‘exhibited to competitors.” 

Tue Hon. Secretary : Then that may only be to the 
competitors. I had an experience myself not long ago, 
in a competition for a public building, where they 
would not exhibit the drawings, and I had to insist 
upon it. I had the greatest difficulty in getting an 
exhibition at all. 

Mr. Hatt: All public competitions ought to be 
publicly exhibited, and all private ones exhibited to 
the competitors. 

The Meeting having expressed itself in favour of that 
principle, the clause was passed, subject to the amend 
ment required. : 

THE PresipENT pointing out the footnote on the first 
page that had escaped notice, it was read and agreed 
to. 

Mr. Symon : I should like to make a suggestion to 
assessors that, if it is feasible, they might put into 
their conditions that the plans for which premiums 
have been awarded should not be made the property of 
the promoters. The promoters are not buying the de- 
signs, because the premium which is awarded to them 
frequently does not represent their value. I do not 
think the plans ought to be retained by the promoters. 
If they wish to retain them and make use of them, they 
should pay for them; otherwise, probably they are only 
cast aside. 

Tue Presipent: You wish to suggest that only de 
signs that are carried out should become the property 
of promoters, and that the others should be returned ? 
Will you leave that to us to put in? 

Mr. Symon: Yes. 

Tue Hon. Secretary: It always seems to me that 
the second and third premium designs are worth no- 
thing at all. In most cases the men are rather glad to 
get rid of them. They are only waste paper. 

Mr. W. Henry Wutte : It hardly seems worth while 
insisting on their return. 

Mr. Symon : I do not agree with Mr. Hare that they 
are worth nothing at all. 

Mr. Wuire : They are legally returnable. 

Mr. Maurice ApAMs : A man may make a rather nice 
detail or elevation which he may be glad to send to 
some exhibition. The drawings are of no use to the 
promoters, and they may as well return them. If a 
man wants to send to some exhibition he has something 
ready to hand, and it may lead to some business. 1 
think he should have them back. 

Tue Prestpent: I take it that the Meeting is in 
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favour of the proposal, and will leave it to the Council 
to insert some clause to carry it out? 

This having been agreed to, the document as amended 
was put as a whole and carried. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 


The Times of the 22nd inst. published the 
following letter from the President, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, addressed to the Editor :— 

Srr,—In your issue of the 18th the chairman of 
the Bridge House Estates Committee is reported 
to have said that “ the Corporation were not dis- 
posed to build a new bridge simply to get a finer 
view of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” Was such a 
suggestion ever made ? 

As far as I am aware, they have only been asked 
to plan and arrange the new bridge which they have 
decided to build in such a position as to make it an 
architectural success, instead of a dismal failure, 
such as most of the London “ improvements ” 
made in my memory have been. 

Further, in the absence of any definite scheme, 
the assertion that such an arrangement would cost 
more and be worse for traffic cannot be worth very 
much; and I may mention that it would not be diffi- 
cult to improve upon the Corporation’s scheme 
from the traffic point of view, even if the cost of the 
better scheme was a little higher, which, however, 
has not yet been proved; and to cap everything 
Mr. Macartney, on behalf of the Dean and Chapter, 
now tells us that the proposed subway for trams 
will endanger the Cathedral foundations. 

It will thus seem that a good case for further 
inquiry has been made out ; but I fear the Corpora- 
tion does not appreciate the position which the 
Royal Institute of British Architects takes up in 
this matter. There is no desire to cavil at the 
Corporation on the way they spend their trust 
funds, but simply an earnest desire not to see a 
fine opportunity lost ; and if the Corporation has no 
faith in English judgment it would be a simple 
matter surely to consult, say, some French or 
German architects.—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD STOKES, 
President R.I.B.A. 
The Statutory Examinations. 


An Examination of Candidates for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
held by the Institute pursuant to section 140 of the 
Act of 1904, took place on the 27th and 28th ult. 
Of the ten candidates admitted the following five 
passed and have been granted by the Council cer- 
tificates of competency to act as District Surveyors 
under the London Building Act :— 

CONDER : Alfred Rowlands, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster. 

DOLL : Otto Sigismund, 157 North Street, Brighton. 

FOGERTY : John Frederick, Belfast House, Gervis 
Place, Bournemouth. 

MESTON : Alexander Clark, 76 Hatfield Road, Bed- 
ford Park, W. 

WATSON : Frederick Percy, 114 Wrottesley Road, 
Harlesden, N.W. ; 
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Sir Rennell Rodd on the British School at Rome. 


Sir Rennell Rodd’s speech at the Annual Meeting 
of the British School at Rome last Tuesday has 
matter of special interest to the architectural 
student. The scheme he puts forward forthe more 
extended usefulness of the School is eminently 
desirable, and should command the liberal sup- 
port of the great Universities of our self-governing 
Colonies. We quote some extracts from The Times 
report :— 

Sir Rennell Rodd said the British School at Rome, 
which was and should be recognised as a national and 
Imperial institution, had now completed ten years of 
existence, and the good work which it had accomplished 
should be regarded as a measure of what it might 
achieve under more favourable conditions. He was 
far from depreciating the magnificent work which had 
of recent years been accomplished in other fields, the 
unveiling of the lost secrets of early cults and dynasties 
and the revelation of the sources of inspiration which 
contributed to make the grandeur that was Rome. 
He would not advocate in the student any exclusive 
loyalty ; but he would insist on the fact that no 
student of archeology, no student of architecture or 
sculpture could afford to neglect the lessons that Rome 
had to teach, and that the last stage in his course of 
study should be the co-ordination of his experiences 
in the inspiring atmosphere of the Capital of Nations. 
It should never be lost sight of that Rome, in the period 
of her greatness, centred in herself all the civilisations of 
the world. There was no one and uniform standard 
or structure of civilisation after she had once emerged 
from the narrow phase of her earlier evolution, but the 
influence of all and each was felt in the metropolis. 
And the study of Roman archeology had for us a 
nearer and more immediate interest than any other 
branch of the science, because of the continuity of Rome 
and of her enduring influence on the life of the modern 
world. There had been no essential break with the 
tradition of Roman thought, and we ourselves were inti- 
mately associated with the history of its development. 

The vast field of prehistoric investigation promised a 
rich harvest in Italy. The labours of Mr. Peet, a mem- 
ber of the British School, had already prepared a foun- 
dation for future studies of the Stone and Bronze Ages. 
A commencement of practical research had been 
initiated, and the megalithic remains in Sardinia and 
Malta had been recorded under the auspices of the 
school. Mr. Peet had drawn attention to the wide area 
that was open for exploration in the palolithic epoch 
in Italy and the islands off her coasts, as well as to the 
study of the relations of Southern Italy with the “gean 
civilisations. The comprehension of the early history 
and transformations of the aboriginal Romans must 
remain incomplete until we had solved the Etruscan 
problem, which still presented all the fascination of an 
undiscovered land. 

But where, it might pertinently be asked, could the 
whole range of art be so comprehensively studied as in 
Rome ?_ If perhaps individual examples of the master- 
pieces of antiquity existed in greater perfection else- 
where, it was in Rome alone that we acquired a syn- 
thetic view of the whole long progression of develops 
ment, while in quite recent years the marvellous agglo- 
meration of this artistic treasure-house had received 
additions of the highest importance to the student. In 
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Greece and in Asia the material for observation was 
comprehended in a period comparatively restricted. 
In Egypt the period was not briet in the ascending scale, 
but the sense of continuity was wholly absent. Those 
who could not afford the time to visit all the ancient 
centres of culture would find their epitome in Rome. 
Some, indeed, of the most beautiful specimens of Greek 
archaic art were to be seen there, and there the gradual 
establishment of the mastery of craft over the resistance 
of material might be followed in all its stages. There 
was no lack of original Greek work of the best epoch. 
The Baracco Museum, recently opened to the public, 
was in itself a new revelation. There was also an abun- 
dance of contemporary and nearly contemporary re- 
productions of the great examples. Hellenistic sculp- 
ture could be studied there as nowhere else. It was 
often asserted that the Renaissance was but poorly re- 
presented in Rome, but such a charge rather suggested 
that its framers, absorbed in the antique, had neglected 
the material at hand. The greatest masterpieces of its 
artistic accomplishment would be found no doubt in 
other Italian cities ; but in the range of monumental 
sculpture the transition from the Romanesque to the 
Renaissance could be studied as nowhere else in the 
great series of tombs of Popes and prelates which 
thronged the Roman churches and made the little- 
known crypt of St. Peter's one of the most interesting of 
historical museums. 

And if this was true of plastic art it was not less so of 
architecture. The importance of Rome to architec- 
tural students had, he was glad to say, been recognised 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects,whose co- 
operation in the welfare of the School was, he hoped, 
destined shortly to take a more active development. 
The Classical, the Early Christian, the Renaissance, the 
Baroque were all of them to be investigated in and from 
Rome. He would not touch upon the controversial 
issue of the origins of Byzantine architecture, but he 
might claim that Early Christian antiquity could only 
be studied in Rome. It was not correct to suppose that 
the extensive and barbarous modernisation of the 
Roman churches had created a gulf too wide to bridge 
over between the Classic and the Renaissance. There 
were still many remarkable examples of medieval con- 
struction practically untouched, and it would suffice to 
remind such an audience of the churches and cloisters 
of 8S. Saba, S. Lorenzo outside the walls, the Quattro 
Santi on the Coelian, and SS. Vincenzo and Anastasio 
at the Tre Fontane. Where else could the students of 
Early Christian archeology find such a wealth of 
material, so many immediate links, as it were, with the 
very Founder of the Faith ? 

But in such an assembly he need not further elaborate 
the Classical claims of Rome to be the first archeological 
centre of the world. Nor need he dwell on the good 
work the School had already accomplished with the 
exiguous resources which it commanded, thanks to the 
self-denying efforts of its directors and members. They 
had earned and maintained an honourable place among 
the similar institutions which friendly nations supported 
in Rome, and they had done so in virtue of the devotion 
and enthusiasm of those who had given their time 
and energies whole-heartedly to the School. And yet 
their total income of last year did not much exceed 
£1,100. Of this sum £500 was a grant from the 
Treasury, secured to them for a limited time, and there- 
fore precarious. They had a growing list of subscribers, 
mostly, however, composed of students whose names 
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figured also on the lists of the other kindred institu- 
tions. None of the munificent patrons_of public educa- 
tion and public libraries seemed as yet to have realised 
the important work the School could accomplish if more 
liberally endowed. The great self-governing Colonies 
had not yet apparently appreciated what the School 
had to offer to their students, and the School had also 
to struggle with the general apathy ag 
research in that country had to contend. 
He had now sketched, very superticially he feared, 
the wide field which Rome and Italy still offered for 
investigation and comparison, and the claims of Rome 
to be the most important centre of archeological study, 
and had briefly exposed the actual financial position of 
the School. In conclusion he wanted to lay before 
them what he should like the School to be, and what he 
believed it might become if they could only reach the 
2ars of those who would support them if they under- 
stood their aims. The British School at Rome should 
be the final stage in the college career for the 
post-graduate students, where the seed implanted 
should fructify with all the stimulus of opportunity 
and environment. He should like to see it endowed 
with scholarships and research fellowships, but he knew 
that our older Universities were far too heavily bur- 


ainst which 


elect ot 


dened with obligations and responsibilities for such 
an aspiration to have any prospect of practical fulfil- 
ment. 

But might not such a scheme as this commend itself 
to the great Universities of the self-governing Colonies, 
who would, he trusted, grow to understand that the 
School at Rome was an institution ready and able to do 
them service also by receiving their best scholars, their 
future art teachers, and their architects at the fountain- 
head of all the humanities ? And if he ventured to 
appeal thus for support to the Colonial Universities and 
invited the New World to redress the balance of the Old, 
it was not only the material balance which he had in 
mind. The ideal which he cherished for the British 
School at Rome was that it should become a great 


national and Imperial centre of culture where the 
students of the five nations should meet and exchange 
ideas, whence they should carry back to their respective 
homes and Universities a touch of inspiration and 
enthusiasm acquired at the authentic spring and the 
source from which all modern civilisations were derived. 

The American School at Rome found year by year a 
number of keen young scholars despatched by Univeie 
sities which had appreciated the lessons which the 


venerable city had to teach. He was sanguine enough 


to believe that Canadaand Australia and New Zealand 
and South Africa would not be slow to realise these ad- 
vantages, and would perceive that, contemplating the 


brilliant future, they could not dispense with the study 
of “the past, big with deep warnings of the proper 
tenure by which they have the earth.’ Could not the 
Colonies be persuaded to send their future instructors 
and humanists to work side by side with the students of 
the old country ? This new element would bring a 
certain freshness of view and a bold independence of 
judgment to bear on historical and archeological pro- 
blems, and the representatives of the older institutions, 
profiting by such intercourse, could on their side com- 


municate to their associates something of the spirit of 
reverence for antiquity and tradition in which they 
had been trained. The time had come when the new 


nations were awakening to the needs of a development 
not exclusively material, and he believed that in the 
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School at Rome they would find a training ground for 
the humanists of a new Renaissance. 

There were, he had reason to know, in the great com- 
munities beyond the seas a few, if but a few as yet, who 
had shown themselves susceptible to the magic and in- 
fluence of Rome. And with their assistance he should 
like to see the great idea of Cecil Rhodes extended to 
this institution, this second and ultimate course of 
University training. In this respect, not less than asa 
centre of research for British scholarship, he believed 
the School might accomplish a great and vital work ; 
but to enable it to fulfil its mission a little help was 
needed, and such help could only be enlisted by a wide 
dissemination of the knowledge and service it was able 
and willing to render. 

It was announced at the Meeting that Dr. Ashby 
has consented to prolong his Directorship of the 
School for at least another three years. 


The Mall Improvement: A Suggested Conference. 


The Improvements Committee of the Westminster 
City Council, having further considered the subject 
of the completion of the Mall extension into Charing 
Cross, report that a letter has been received from 
the London County Council stating that it is con- 
sidered that the completion of the improvement is 
not a matter with which the central body should 
deal. The Westminster Council Committee find 
thatif the roadw ay into ¢ ‘haring Cross is widened to 
66 feet in addition to the pavement on either side, 
making a total width of 88 feet, it would involve 
the acquisition and demolition of two additional 
houses to the west of the land which is now vacant. 
The addition of the sites of these buildings to the 
land already acquired would provide an opening 
into the Mall from Charimg Cross which would 
conform to the plans of Sir Aston Webb. The com- 
mittee are of opinion that it is highly desirable that 
the improvement should be completed as early as 
possible, and not left in an unfinished and unsatis- 
factory condition, and that it would be advisable 
to approach the Office of Works and the London 
County Council with a suggestion that a conference 
should be held between representatives of those 
bodies and of the City Council, with a view to ascer- 
taining if it is possible to agree upon a scheme for 
widening the carriage-way to 66 feet, exclusive of 
the width of the footways. 


The New County Hall: Visits to the Works. 


Referring to the notice in the Journau for the 
22nd October last [p. 798] to the effect that 
facilities for watching the progress of the work of 
building the new County Hall would be granted to 
accredited members of societies and students 
interested in building construction, Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Architect of the London County Council, writes 
that the matter has been under the consideration 
of the Establishment Committee of the Council, and 
they find that it would not be convenient or prac- 
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ticable to allow individual members of societies 
or students to view the works, but that facilities 
will be afforded by Mr. Riley’s Department for 
parties of members of societies or of students to 
visit the works at convenient times as may be 
arranged. 


London Memorial to King Edward. 


The Lord Mayor has addressed the following 
letter to the President of the Institute : 


The Mansion House, E.C.: 
17th November 1910. 


Dear Mr. Strokes,—You will have noticed from 
the newspapers of Tuesday last that I announced 
the opening of the Mansion House Fund for pro- 
viding a Memorial of King Edward in London, and 
invited donations from Londoners towards this 
mark of respect for our late beloved King. 

I shall be greatly obliged if, as a member of the 
Committee, you will kindly bring this appeal to 
the notice of the members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects living in London, and either con- 
sent to receive their contributions yourself, or 
suggest their remitting them direct to me, which- 
ever you prefer.—Believe me, dear Mr. Stokes, 
yours very truly, T. VezEy Srrone, 

Lord Mayor. 


The Council desire that subscriptions towards 
the Memorial be sent direct to the Lord Mayor at 
the Mansion House. 


L.C.C. District Surveyors. 


The Building Acts Committee, at the meeting 
of the London County Council on 15th November, 
recommended the following appointments of Dis- 
trict Surveyors :—Mr. Percy John Black, Battersea 
Central; Mr. Robert Henry Jewers Mayhew, 
Bromley St. Leonard; Mr. Baxter Greig [A.], 
Deptford ; Mr. George Tolley, Kensington North, 
his resignation as district surveyor for Sydenham 
to be accepted as from 3lst December 1910; Mr. 
Richard Dominic Hansom, Kensington South, his 
resignation as district surveyor for Catford to be 
accepted as from 31st December 1910; Mr. Charles 
Archibald Daubney [A.], Rotherhithe ; Mr. Arthur 
George Morrice [A.], Streatham East; Mr. Henry 
Thomas Bromley [4.], Wandsworth East; Mr. 
Arthur Halcrow Verstage [4.], Sydenham; Mr. 
Ernest Alexander Young [.4.], Catford. 


Town Planning. 


Professor F. J. Haverfield, delivering the Creigh- 
ton Memorial Lecture at King’s College, London, 
on “‘ Greek and Roman Town Planning,” said that 
in Oxford in the last thirty years there had been 
great building development. Large suburbs had 
been laid out, but, although Oxford was the home 
of intellect, education, and research, no intelligence 
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had been employed in laying out or planning the 
new portions of the town. People were, however, 
now beginning to realise that if a Square or some 
new streets had to be built in a town they must 
apply their intelligence to the task, and that they 
could not leave the health, convenience, and enjoy- 
ment of the people who were to dwell in the new 
areas to the mercy of the speculative builder or 
architects’ somewhat overworked assistants. The 
problem of artistic beauty was very imperfectly 
solved, both by the Greeks and Romans. The 
Greeks gave magnificent views, but accompanied 
them with private houses which were a disgrace. 
The Romans provided private houses which were 
apparently well arranged, well drained, and well 
placed, but which did not lend themselves to 
grouping in stately fashion. The Roman plans 
and Greek views suggested that we ought to break 
away from the chessboard plan, and to see whether 
it was not possible to do something more skilful, 
perhaps, following the manner of modern German 
architects, to introduce the curve. But the 
Romans and Greeks had a definite plan. They 
did not lay out their towns according to the fads 
or fancies of individual architects. In this country 
we were apt to need in every phase of life co- 
operation and system, and if anything suggested 
to our architects that they should work out the 
philosophy of town planning, as apart from a 
number of brilliant schemes flashed out by great 
architects, something would have been done to 
promote the cause of town planning. 


Obituary. 

Wixi1AM Sety Ropert Payne | Associate, elected 
1882] passed away suddenly on the 26th June. 
Mr. Payne, who served his articles with the late 
Charles John Shoppee, had been for forty years in 
independent practice. He was the architect of 
numerous buildings in the City and West End, and 
of various country residences. He was surveyor to 
the Worshipful Company of Barber Surgeons, and 
was often in request as an expert in light and air 
and dilapidation eases. 

JoHN THOMAS CHRISTOPHER, whose death oc- 
curred on the 8th August in his eighty-first year, 
was elected Associate of the Institute in 1857, 
Fellow in 1877, and was placed on the list of 
Retired Fellows in 1902. Mr. Christopher was 
articled in 1847 to Mr. Robert Garland, Surveyor 
to the Salters’ Company and afterwards District 
Surveyor of Hammersmith. On the completion of 
his articles he studied for two and a half years in 
France, Germany, and Italy. On his return he 
started in practice for himself, sharing offices with 
and occasionally assisting Mr. Garland. On the 
latter’s retirement he continued to practise in the 
City, and to some extent at Watford, where he 
resided. In 1866 he removed his offices to 
43 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and in 1877 to 16 Blooms- 
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bury Square. Among his works were the restora- 

tion of St. Aldate’s Chureh, Oxford, and St. Marvw’s, 

Watford; the parsonages of St. Andrew’s, Wat- 
; - 


ford, and Langleyburv ; schools at St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford, and Flamstead ; Hanslope Board School : 
extensive alterations and additions to Berkham- 
stead Grammar School, including masters’ 
Nt 


houses, 
infirmary : various « resi- 


laboratory, and ( 
factories ind wharves. He 
] 


dences, warehouses, 
was the architect, in conjunction with Mr. E. E. 
White [4.], of Stair House, Lamberhurst, Kent ; 


the premises for Messrs. Heath, the hatters, in 
Oxford Street: the Café Monieco, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, with the new facade nd of the hall and 
staircase, Denham Court, Middlesex. An import 


tant early work was the residence Dunboy Castle. 
3antry. He was for many vears a member of the 
Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Societv, and 


a generous subscriber to its funds. 


ALBERT EMANUEL PEARSON, whose death oc 


curred suddenly a few davs ago, v mong the 
Licentiates elected on the 18th July last. He had 
been for nearly thirty vears head clerk in the oftice 
of Mr. L. W. Barnard | Licentiate) at Cheltenham. 


who died if 


( lected 


EKpwarp BoarpMan, of Norwicl 
an advanced age on the 11th inst., 
Fellow of the Institute in 1871 nd was placed on 


the list of Retired Fellows in 1907. Mr. Boardman 


was articled in 1850 to Messrs. Lucas Brothers, and 
at the termination of his article n 1855, spent 
some time at the Roval Arse) Woolwich 
superintending a large contract for that firm. He 
started practice in Norwich in 1860, and soon 
laid the foundations of a very extensive business. 
He acquired a great reputation for breadth of 
knowledge and experience, ind served on many 
important cases as arbitrator appointed by the 


Court. He had a large share in the London Street 
Improvement Scheme in 1876-80, and 


building of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital 


1879-83, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by his late Majesty, then Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Boardman’s firm were also responsible for the 
new Jenny Lind Infirmary, the Leic« r Nurses 
Home, the Electricity Works in Dul Street. 
the Blind School, the Londor Street offices of the 


Norfolk News Company, the conversion of the old 
Brew House at the Great Hospit | into 
hall for the use of the old people in memory of the 
late Mr. Henry Birkbeck, and for n ot] 
ings, private as well as public . His most 
public work in Norwich was his transform 
the old prison buildings at the Castle into the ¢ 
Museum. Theidea originated with him, and the prae- 
tical carrying out of the project ommitted to 
him. The New Museum was opened by the present 
King and Queen in 1894. Mr. Boardman was for 


many vears a member of the Museum Committee, 


not ible 
ition ot 


istle 


was ( 


and frequently presided over their deliberations. 


He took an active part in civic affairs, serving as 
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Alderman of the Norwich Council till within a year 
of his death. Mr. E. T. Boardman, a Fellow of the 
Institute, and Deputy Lord Mayor of Norwich, is 
a son of the late Fellow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Correction. 
16 Station Road, Pt lersfic ld: 
L7th November 1910. 
Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A..— 

I see 
humorous speech in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the President at the Opening Meeting, he re- 
ferred to me as being a descendant of Inigo Jones. 
[ am sorry to say I cannot lay claim to that dis- 
tinction, and, as far as 1 amaware, Inigo Jones left 
Yours faithfully, 

H. Intco Trices [A.]. 


To the 


SiR, in the report of Sir George Reid’s 


no descendants.— 


ALLIED SOCTETTES 


Cape Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Arthur H. Reid [F.], Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. 
in South Africa, has compiled a ‘ Retrospect of the 
\rchitecture in the Cape Province of the 
Union of South Africa,’ from which we give extracts 
as far as space permits: 

The first attempt to form a professional body in 
South Africa took place at Capetown in 1884, when, 
after many meetings of members of the construc- 
tive professions, it was decided to found a combined 
associatioa, entitled ** The Engineering and Architec- 
tural Association of South Africa,” with domicile at 
Capetown. The foundation members were 
A. W. Ackermann, J. W. Alexander, Thomas Cairn- 
cross, A. M. de Witt, H. S. Greaves [F.], E. B. J. 
Knox [A.], Geo. Ransome [4.], Wm. H. Reid, and 
Arthur H. Reid [.]. 

Meetings were held, extending over two or three 
years, and attempts were made to secure Government 
recognition and incorporation, but without success, and 
when the discovery of the Transvaal goldfields took 
place in 1886 the Association dwindled away. 

Attracted by the gold ‘“ boom,” however, many 
young architects began to arrive and settle in Cape- 
town, taking the places of those who had settled at 
Johannesburg. These, however, had not lost their 
interest in their old centre, and as the population began 
to increase in sympathy with that of Johannesburg it 
was felt that once again the profession needed a control- 
ling body. 

A meeting of all architects practising in Capetown 
or elsewhere was advertised to take place at Capetown 
on 28th April 1889, and as a result the following were 
appointed a committee to draft a constitution, viz., 
Messrs. A. W. Ackermann, Arthur H. Reid [F.], Chas. 
H. Smith [.4.], Vixeboxe, and F. E. Masey as Secretary. 
On 3rd May 1889 another meeting was held, and 
“The South African Society of Architects” was 
founded. 

The Transvaal war then broke out and a blight once 
more fell upon the aspirations of the profession, not, 
however, to last long, for immediately after the declara- 


Prote ssion of 


Messrs. 





CAPE INSTITUTI 
tion of peace a meeting of practising architects in 
town was summoned and a tresh start m wit 
following names enrolled as found ym mem ( 
the South African Society of Architects on 30th D 


1901, viz.. Messrs. A. W. Ackermann 
Baker [F.], Thos. H. Hitchin, Milne, John Park 
Arthur H. Reid [F.|, Chas. H. f4.j.and F. | 
Masey [F.] as Hon. Secretary. 

On 9th May 1902 a me 
held. and it 


cember 


Smith 


¢ of foundation members 





was resolved to invite the following 
centlemen to become members, viz. W. Adamson, J. W. 
Alexander. W. Black | /.|, Carry, A. Forsyth, Gildard 
F. K. Kendall [1.]. W. Law, Geo. Ra 
Robertson, E. Sunpkin, I. A. Sladdin, J. ( 
and A. M. de Witt. 

A general meeting of 1 
the foregoing was held on 30th May 1902, and the 


Was 





the foundation members 


committee of organisation Was apponite a 


Arthur H. Reid [F.|: ¢ 


following 


viz. :-—Chairman: Mr. 
mille Messrs. A. W. Ackermann. T. H. Hit 
Geo. Ransome [.1.]. T. A. Sladdin, C. H. Smith [-1. 


and F. E. Masey | /.] as Hon. 
On llth July 1902 a general ime 


secretary. 


tine Was stu 
moned, at which t constitution and by-laws wer 
laid upon the table. After discussion it was resolve 


that in view of separate Institutes being started in th 
Transvaal and Natal colonies, the nome of the Soc 
* The Cape Institute of Architects. \t 


ppointed, with the | 


be changed to 
this meeting the Council was : 
Mr. T. H. Hitchin as Hon. ) 
and at a subsequent meeting on 11th September 
Mr. John Parker was elected President, iM 

Arthur H. Reid | ¥.] Vice-President. This Council and 


and In perrect no 


Seeretarv and ‘Treasure: 
1902 


officers continued in office 
I members uatil 1907 


and the membership roll was increased | 


without objection on the part ol 


members. 


On Iith February 1907 the Council wei ntorm 
that the Roval Institute of British Architec | 
appointed Mr. Arthur H. Reid as their Hon. Ss 


im South \frica 
On 27th June WOT th Council con 


received from Mr. Arthur H. 





stating that he had approached the Council of the 
R.L B.A. with view to securing the alliance of tl 
Cape Institute to th hody, and presuming th 
Council would endorse his action. On 16th July 1907 
at a spec ially cony ‘ned general meeting of mem! 
called to consider Mr. Reid’s action, the ¢ | 
tute decided that ! ion to the Roval Instit eC ¢ 
British Architects was desirable, and instructed 
Council to take the necessary steps to give etlect 
the resolution. It was further resolved that a ¢ 
gram be despatched to Mr. Reid cording him the 
thanks of the Institute. At this meeting it $ 
<olved that the Council redraft the by-laws and 

ot charges (o conform more closely with those o 


R.1.8,A. 
On 6th March 1908 
is held, 


a Sper ial general 


members wi formally 





that the alliance with the R.1 .Was comonleted. It 
was reported that the general conditions of buildin 
contracts as approved by the Cane Institute and 
the Master Builders’ As ociation snot Id be ace pted 
members for a term of three years endi Novem 
1911 as a trial. 

In January und February of ihis vea he Cou 
was engaged, in co-operation with the Transvaal In 
stitute of Architects. In discussing the dratt of the 


meeting ot 





or HS\ \r oO ' il oO »1 
Bins of the 1 | Colo Phe Asso 
\ P to | ( 
Judy POOO 
POSED VLA LON ESO 
ARPRICA STII s rt ARCHITI 
On 4th August L910 at a general meeting of meniber 
eported that in July and August of last ve 
Vir. Arthur H. Reid eting on his own initiative, lad 
neduced the Transvaal nd Natal Institutes to agree 
to amalgamate with the Cape Institute as one South 
\frican Institute in alliance with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and had further arranged with 
them that the ( pe Institute, as the senio hody. 
should be asked to pre ) re the necessary dratt const 
itlo nd an Ac Pe neorporation carrying regist! 
tion Tol presentat on to the Union Parliament SOO 
( ts opening ceremony possible 
Mr. Reid further reported that had intervi | 
Admir rato to the proper course to pursue 
na ter expl ling tl position. had recet ad that 
mans approvalot the proposal and h <surance 
ot : help th it may within his provin 
i Council endorsed Mr. R 1s ol nd on 
lOth August 1910 met and considered preliminart 
rf t heme foramalgamation of the three Institut 
It was resolved. if possible, to get i scheme ready for 
presentation to the members at the next general meet- 
¢, to be called for L&8th Oetob and further that a 
ongress of South Afriean architects be held at Cape 
Owl Dex nvel hext ynen delegates trom each 
! te could meet and discuss the pre lin d 
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Preparation of Plans an 
Fair and Reasonable Remuneration 
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i Y il A, and the defendants 
; The pl t u | s a reusonable charge. The plaintiff, 
h desig } et March and the 22nd July, entered 

sti B I On the 22nd July the defendant ‘Tom 
rdu t t \\ led at th plaintul s office and asked him 





ck nd C would r { i rent under which the plaintiff was to 
£48,000. The defendants d t ] t ent. for completion of Block A, no 
construction of either t he b 5 ( i de of Blocks B and C. The plaintiff 








consequence the plaintiff tt ting, the defendant assured him that they intended 
wise would have earned, viz. £2 t l { { i ell and that the plaintiff should take 
on £48,000. The p { t] the } eof Bellin the construction of Blocks B and C., 
the usual ustom ol te nat R pon t assurance, the plaintil accepted the 
having prepared the desig t lL pe t. On the 26t] 
being proce ded wit } t t t B d the defendant Richard Wortley 
the estimated t b I t s ugreed that the plans, drawings, and 


Julv an agreement was entered 








upon 

dy their defence the defend I f for b ks Band C should be prepared 
agreement and custom I} had > t he plans. having been submitted to the 
risen out of a building { d nuld be placed in the hands of the plaintiff 
Band C, and that 


between thems ( and \I 3 B lor t pose ¢ ere 
‘ work 1 per cent 


was to be architect of t | B ( the } t should 





‘urther sum of 4 
defendant Richard 
tween the ; hit t 3 y 3 t t \\ | le pl intiffi about this agreement, the 





emploved for the erection 5) \ evel the agreement unUil it was disclosed 
minated in an arrangemen t lants in the course of the action. At an 


drawal of Bell from the suy ! nt to that of the 22nd July the 


Block A and tl my t ! t t i rad Wortley told the plaintiff that in 


supervision of the plaint | f { r being unable to get rid of Bell, and 
t] rhe erb é { t Blocks Band C being erected in accord 


the pl intiff that | - t b plans. the defendant would par the 





1 
irchitect of Blocks B and ( | t t t supervising the erection of the blocks 1 per 

s to be found | } t t of thelr erection and £450 on the 
Gth July 904. n le bet B } t h block but that if the plaintiff s 


Richard Wortley, b B ted the plaintil mld receive 5 pet 
plans, drawing dsp } I iff prepared ten sheets of drawings 
( 


nd to 5 ! s , and elevations, full 
plaintiff was to b Wy t ad detail di ng The plaintiff did not 
the completion of B k A B tters i i volunteer. Evidence 


ecifications, 1 to lasts d prepared plans for the 
mm ion Dp} ded f 3 i l er; that one of the defendants 


{f Blocks B and ¢ furt 4 | t randum to the effect that the de 





money } ble t B | t ts | aed not » go on with Bell, and that 

tley I} } tiff } be prepa d by the plaintiff ; that on 

. but the ten t t \pi t an inte iew between the plaintiff, 
him. and represent { nd the defendant Richard Wortley, 
vhich he entered to the t \ t yr previously been instructed to pre 


mmopleted i N ml ) } finitely instructed to prepare contract 
{ tt iews between 


defendant: 





difficulties, Blocks B lL ( | plans, drawings, and specifications at 
‘ 1 lefendants, and in no wise differently 
ntered tl mplovi t f tect empioved so to do It was further 
plaintiff t me ext t t plaintiff had be in communication 
:; a View I obtain a | t ) ! ith Mr. Rilev, ai tect of the London 

ith one of hi subordinates, and 
t Surveyor, and that he had sent 


coples of plans, 


1) } S 1 t ( t t ey] ma. ¢ ( oO ni 
accepted by the defendant t | 5 t nd various tracings, with an application for 
were finally ap 


! 
hearing counsel the « d dant ‘J 
the circumst t ! l 5 g 
} } f ca i I 





H. J. Helsdon [F.] and E. $ t stated that he presumed the plaintifi 
the ) ! I | | ) tl lreenolder s slg ture. The free 


l I ) ! 

: u } tion form, be 
solicit l to an agreement 
their d B y | ! ths. This circum 
tiff to su { { t of further correspondence be 


ance with Bell relent \t twee tiff d the defendants and_ their 
laintiff stated tl] } fi ) t th the freeholder and Mr. Riley 








= 
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and before the freeholder’s objection had been ove ent f Mh Justic . 3 Lawrence \ rig 








come the scheme for building Blocks B and C was ought to be firmed 

abandoned owing to financial difficulties. The plaintifi l major { Court being agai } 
had done everything which an arch t could do unti defendan peal wa lowed, and an ordei 
his clients had sent to the London County Council the mad dance th the judgment above 


formal application for leave to begin building. Th 
plans for Block B were prepared by the plaintiff so I} 
that by reversing them they would form the plans fon 


Block C, but the contra 






ct drawings, elevations, speci 



































cations, &ce.. were only got out with retere to Shaw e 
Blo« k B. The plaint i had been personally engaged Vh ns 1 Feb l Tt the preset 
upon the work for a period which he est mated at Vear, ) ne igment | vreatly 1 
1.330 hours. He had also employed drauzhtsmen to vret that a case of this Kind should have taken s¢ a 
prepare the actual drawings, and his out-of-pocket ©x s d that | d have been nec¢ ry t i 
penses, Irrespe tive ol the ordinary office expenses. House, fe t's the int est of the State that there 
respondence, stationery, stamps, &c., amounted to from hould be an end of litigation instead of « uppeals 
£100 to £150. He contended that a fair and reason- and | am aid that the ts of these ] ( 
able remuneration for his work would be as follows ll fall verv he ly upon some of the part to ' 
Preliminary drawings, 1 per cent, of estimated cost of As regards the first appeal. it turned upon a mere 
building; converting preliminary ito working dra\ ( tion of fact, and two Judge ere of one opinion 
ings, 4 per cent. ; specification, 1 per cent. and two Judges of another; but the learned Judge at 
At the trial defendants by then counsel ab the trl lexp essed an yplnion in Tavour of the pi nt 
doned the con ion that the plans, drawings, and do not wish to repeat (for t Comt of Appeal « 
specification were prepa d by the plaintiff as a volu presses the san the 0} ! t E3 el 
te and adini ted that the OLN iestion to be deter than once ¢ presse th thie Juda ! rs th 
mined by the Judg aus the amount of remuneration se at the t ( s vel re dl ( r it 
to which the plaintiff as entitled in respect of them cle nit i H not only bett able har 
Mr. Justice Lawrence gave judgment for the plaint ( t of Appeal to form an opinion upon the credibility 
holding that he was entitled to 25 per cent. on £24,009, t or but | n also note th ntentions 
the est:mated cost of Block B, and 1 per cent. In respect tually made upon either ide with : iracv—a point 
of the extra work involved in making the plans appl upo hich there is sometime troversy in the Court 
uble to Block C. of Appeal, as there h been in th cas und, t 
The defendants appe led to the Court of Appeal und s equally Important som ases. h can} t 
the case came before Lords Justices Vaughan Willian first hand, so to sp _ on the spot. the b o of ¢ 
Buckley, and Fletcher Moulton. piece of evid hat is te \ ! hat t 
A majority of t Court Lord Ju es \ dl t b i 
Williams and Bu v) held that there was no evid b rib ly ous nesses : 
ot oanv binding agree! t that. in the event of | | ral tion A 
Band C bei er t | ntiff should be e1 ved d f nion ww n 
is architect i CS] t of them; that he pu ] ! ( ! earl { J tv ( j t ho |} 
iware of the terms oF the agi ement between the ad ra ne ¢ vith th e advantag or i ye { 
fendant Richard Wortley and Bell dated 26th J nd anv Court of Appeal upon the ot 4 feel t 
1904, and the agreement between the plaintiff and d y Court of Appeal, including this House, stane t 
fenda a % Only rat the € t of | s B and iderab disad ntag 
C being erected, the plaintiff should be lover N in re t t! vet | ] < of my 
survevor in respect of them: that the } nd respe f ned Lords J } 
wv) mn t » em} i t ie custom ot ! t 
tect i] that Nn l t t has prepare { pl ( | l { my ! ! 
liminary sketches r d ings,and specifi ! t ! - did 
he is, if the build proceeded \ ith. ent ( | h } | 
2! per cent. upon ‘ | t—could 1 pp t t s £0 } | 
nd that in these s the plaintiff was o1 H ( led { | o be paid \ R 
entitled to rem yuantur eruit tort } | i | to be } | f { ) 
ork do hy m request of the dete { d di es, and tl pecifi n. It said 
Vheir Lordshiy | epting the evid s not entitled to be paid fon pecif 
the plait ! proper rat f ren | | find tl the 3 ntiff and his ne ce re 
tion on the basis per t ry preli t specifi m s necessary and Lb 
draw ( ! ng the prelin i No ti 
dvawit nto l ne a ng {i 1 per ce nted d g a d t 
specification; that the plaintiff had not converted his ere una of what probably t Lika 
preliminary drawings into working d rs dt \ he ridged s} f yo fore 
he had n t prepared speci tion, or, ternat had | t! 1] ! t a t " ’ 
i. not been emvloved to lo so; that the } ult ) iw 1 1 ( l } ) 
therefore ent tled to 1 pel t. \ S24. hye eC } l d dy os ¢ 
estimated cost of Block B—viz. £240 d that 1 | specif 1 ( t} er as h 
able remuneration respect of the extra work d { plaintifi ought to be } | 
the plaintiff in making t plans of Block B apy N the next quest ] much to be paid 
to Block C would be £110 In the juden to t labour 1 the ] t best 
Lordshiy therefore, the } tiff entitled to hy | } t 


nother members of the Court. 





26 Nov, 1910 


MINUTES. II. 


Business) of the 
Woven he r 1910, at 
ces, President, in 
ates (including 12 
» Licentiates—the 
November having 


ken as read and 


allowances for 
»~ upon nicn 
‘ s Gwyther, Associate 

ty I fnw §=1892; 

d Fellow 1907; 
Albert 


of the Council 
and a generous 
Tiltman, Asso- 
mtributed an im 
ctions on ** Public 
Selden Wornum, 
of the Board of 
of which he 





ite of sympa- 
itives of the 
and Wornum. 


especially to Mr. 
D. Bedford, for 
partments of the 

1 Architecture. 
attending fo 

lly admitted 

hn. sleso 

Hawkes 

statu 

nth of 


the 
had 











